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power mechanics class at Cubberley High School in Palo Alto. His special textbooks in Braille and 
recorded media ay Bese enabled him to excel in his college preparatory program. Study materials and 

*xtbooks for his senior classes of power mechanics, oe. mathematics, history, English, and 
oical education were provided through a wide variety of sources. Maintaining a register of vol- 
unteer and professional organizations that produce special materials for the blind is one of the — Entered as second-class 
functions of the State Clearinghouse- hea for the Visually Handicapped, which 1 iS described nen, rae 
in an article beginning on page 11. . 
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CALIFORNIA EDUCATION ? ? ? 


Upon the recommendation of its finance com- 
mittee, the California Senate has eliminated 
from its version of the budget the funds for 


editing and printing California Education in 


1966-67. The Assembly Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has not, as of this date, recommended 
that the State Assembly make a similar cut in 
the Department of Education’s budget. There- 
fore, as matters ‘stand, the future of the De- 
partment’s official journal, which had its begin- 
ning over 36 years ago, will be determined in 
the Free Conference Budget Committee. This 
is the conference in which three senators and 
three assemblymen iron out the differences in 
the budget as recommended by the two houses 
of the Legislature. 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN STUDY ... 


At the University of California, Los Angeles, . 


the Division of Research of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration has estab- 
lished a Mexican-American Study Project, 
which is supported by the Ford Foundation. 
Eugene Gonzales, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, is a member of the advisory 
committee, and he states that the project has 
attracted much interest throughout the South- 
west. 

The purpose of the project is “to determine 
through intensive study the social and economic 
position of people of Mexican, Spanish, or 
mixed Indian descents in urban areas of the 
southwestern United States. The population to 
be studied is identified in different parts of the 
region by various designations such as Mexi- 
can-American, Spanish-American, or Latin- 
American.” 

Walter Fogel, Assistant Professor of Indus- 
trial Relations at UCLA, has summarized some 
of the research done in connection with the 
Mexican-American Study Project. One irrefu- 


i 


table conclusion that has been drawn from the 
research, according to Dr. Fogel, is that “there 
is an association between the schooling attain- 
ment and incomes of Mexican-Americans in 
California that is similar to that which exists 
for other persons.” He said, however, that there 
is a difference in the income effect of education 
in the case of the Mexican-American: 


Our research has shown that education does not 
have as large an economic payoff for Mexican-Amer- 
icans as for other persons. In 1959 the Mexican- 
American median income in California was 26 per- 
cent below that of Anglos (the total population less 
nonwhites and Mexican-Americans). Clearly, part of 
this difference was due to the three and a half years 
greater Anglo schooling. However, a mathematical 
standardization technique which, in effect, raised the 
educational attainment of Mexican-Americans to the 
Anglo level reduced but did not eliminate the income 
differences; Mexican-American income remained 
about 10 percent below the Anglo level. 


Thus, differences in schooling account for some but 
not all of the income differences between Mexican- 
Americans and the majority population (the Anglo- 
nonwhite income difference is even less well “ex- 
plained” by education). This means that, usually, a 
Mexican-American will receive a lower income than 
an Anglo even when both have completed the same 
number of years of schooling. The effect of this fact 
on the incentive for education among Mexican-Amer- 
icans is clear-cut: there is less economic incentive for 
a Mexican-American than for an Anglo to continue 
his education. 

A note of caution is necessary in connection with 
the last statement. The statement should not be inter- 
preted as meaning that Mexican-Americans éwill not 
get an economic return on secondary and higher edu- 
cation. They will indeed get a good return, though 
not quite as great as that received by Anglos. 


Dr. Fogel continued with his summary of the 
study of the education and income of Mexican- 
Americans by cautioning everyone that “educa- 
tion alone will not bring disadvantaged minor- 
ity groups into the mainstream of American 
economic and social life.” He said, “It will also 
be necessary to make some changes in the so- 
ciety itself, so that educational inputs of time, 
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effort, and money by minority persons will have 
the same payoffs as those received by majority 


persons.” 
He concluded in this way: 


What are these changes which our society will have 
to inflict upon itself? By far the most important one 
is elimination of discrimination. Accomplishing this 
would permit greater residential dispersion of minor- 
ity group persons, enabling more of them to attend 
de facto integrated schools than is now the case. In 
turn the quality of education received by minority 
persons would thereby rise—through the cultural en- 
richment of an integrated school environment. Elimi- 
nation of discrimination would also permit minority 
persons to obtain jobs, and thus, incomes commen- 
surate with their qualifications. 

Discrimination prevents some persons and the so- 
ciety as a whole from receiving the full benefit of 
education. Its elimination would permit fuller use of 
education as a resource for economic and social 
changes. 


CREDENTIALS .. . 


In October, 1963, it was reported in this col- 
umn that Dr. Rafferty and the Bureau of 
Teacher Education and Certification had set a 
goal of four weeks as the maximum amount of 
time required for issuing credentials to quali- 
fied applicants. That goal has been reached! 

Carl Larson, Chief of the Bureau of Teacher 
Education and Certification, reports that his 
bureau is handling an average of 2,000 inquiries 
regarding credentials per day, is granting ap- 
proximately 70 personal interviews on certifica- 
tion matters each day, and is acting on virtually 
all applications for credentials within four 
weeks from the day they are received. And the 
bureau is accomplishing these tasks without a 
full complement of staff! 

Dr. Larson recognizes that a few exceptions 
to the four-week maximum may exist because 
of the problems a specific application may pre- 
sent, but he reports that for all practical pur- 
poses the great lag that existed in 1963 (14 


weeks) has been eliminated and the four-week 


goal is a reality. 


RESERVE TEACHER ... 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
welcomes carefully thought-out suggestions for 
improving education in California. Recently, a 
teacher in the Compton Union High School Dis- 
trict wrote that the image of the substitute 


teacher needed to be improved. Here are some 
excerpts from John Ezell Stewart’s letter which 
warrant consideration: 

First of all, I would like to say that during the 
time I substituted, . . . [I] let the students know 
that I did not consider myself a substitute teacher— 
I was a teacher waiting for a regular assignment. I - 
think that somewhere along the line students have a 
poor image of the substitute teacher, and for this 
reason many discipline problems occur. It is for .. . 
[this] reason I wish to submit some ideas for your 
consideration : | | 

1. Modify the name of substitute teacher to re- 
serve teacher. 


2. Modify the term “substituted for’ to “taught 
for” (with reference to the regular teacher). 


3. Compile orientation literature for the new 
teachers .. . : (a) let them know that they should 
control the classroom as if it were their own; (b) let 
the students know that they are in school to learn, 
and each situation which takes place within the class- 
room must be a learning situation; (c) the new 
teacher must impress the students with his sincerity 
and competence as a teacher—that he hasn’t been 
brought in just to hold the class for the day. 


4. The literature should emphasize that the new 
teacher should put into practice in the classroom 
everything he has learned in college with reference to 
the different methods of teaching. 


5. All teachers should strive . . . to conform to 
the rules and regulations in each school so that the 
administration will be in a position to evaluate their 
work and thus may be able to offer regular teaching 
positions as they become available. © 


DEPARTMENT DOINGS ... 


S. W. Patterson, Assistant Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Special Schools and Services in the De- 
partment of Education, is one of two Califor- 
nians appointed by John M. Garner, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, to a com- 
mittee on the education of the deaf. The other 
one is Mrs. Evelyn M. Stahlem, Principal of 
the Mary E. Bennett School for the Deaf in 
Los Angeles. Committee chairman is S. Richard 
Silverman, Director of the Central Institute 
for the Deaf in St. Louis. 

This committee is charged with responsibility 
for carrying out a law enacted last year author- 
izing a three-year, $11 million expanded pro- 
gram for providing such items as tapes, films, 
and teaching machines for the deaf and for 
recommending new or modified programs for 
the education of the deaf. 
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The Maple Creek Willie Indian 
Scholarship Fund 


By E. R. Deering 


Retired Education Consultant 
State Department of Education 


So unusual that it sounds like fiction, the 
name of Maple Creek Willie was not conceived 
in the tradition and romance of the Old West. 
It was the favorite name of a very real individ- 
ual of the Old West era 
who lived an abundant 
life in Humboldt County 
and died with a heart full 
of appreciation for favors 
and care received in his 
waning days in Eureka. 
This man was also known 
as Willie Taggert and 
Long Hair Willie, but 
possibly he liked Maple 
Creek Willie best be- 
cause the moods of the 
beautiful Maple Creek— 
sometimes an irenic brook and sometimes a 
boisterous torrent, depending upon the vicissi- 
-tudes of the seasons—were in many respects 
parallel to his own. Or possibly Maple Creek 
Willie was an affectionate name bestowed on 
him by friends and acquaintances because he 
was the best-known symbol of the Maple Creek 
region of the Mad River country. At any rate, 
it was his favorite nickname, and he adopted it 
as his legal name for official use. 


E.R. Deering 


The Man 


Maple Creek Willie was born in the year 
1869 and grew up in the rugged mountain coun- 
try of Humboldt County. His community was 
that of the Mad River Tribe of Indians, some- 
times known as the Maple Creek Tribe and also 
as the Redwood Tribe. He was well-versed in 
the legends and lore of his fellow tribesmen. Al- 
though he never learned to write the white 
man’s language, his mark as well as his word 
was his bond. 


Willie was an adept hunter, fisherman, and 
trapper. For many years he ran trap lines in the 
mountains, and the quality of his dressed and 
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raw hides and animal pelts was well known in 
the Korbell area where they were sold. In his 
younger and middle years, there is some evi- 
dence to indicate that Willie was a leader among 
his people—at times somewhat controversial, 
but always respected by those who knew him. 
Little detail can be found re to these years 
of his life. 

Willie never married, but he made a home and 
provided for an elderly aunt until her death. 


The Government Allotment 


The General Allotment Act of 1887 provided 
that qualified Indians who made settlement on 
public domain could obtain a right and eventual 
title to a tract of public land. Under this act, 
on September 23, 1907, a quarter section was 
allotted to Maple Creek Willie by government 
decree. The 160 acres were located in rugged 


terrain but were well-populated with young tim- 


ber trees. The official document.bears the signa- 
ture of President Theodore Roosevelt. 


It was never suspected at the time that this 
allotment of land would someday contribute to- 
ward the education of many worthy Indian 
youths and also perpetuate the unique name and 
image of a generous and appreciative man— 
Maple Creek Willie. 

Ill health overtook Willie in the 1930s, and he 
was admitted to the Humboldt County Hospital 
at Eureka. It was there that he received the care 
that made him comfortable and happy in his 
waning years. It is thought to be because of this 
understanding care that Maple Creek Willie, on 
November 12, 1937, prepared his will, signed his 
mark, and thus bequeathed his property to the 
U.S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs in a gesture 
of appreciation. Only seven days later he died. 


Probate of the Estate 


The estate was not finally probated until 1944 
because of litigation brought by some distant 
relatives. The terms of the will were not altered, 
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however, and the property was appraised at the 
time at a mere $800. This was destined to change 
in the next 15 years. 


Reappraisal and Disposition of Property 


As the years passed, the timber trees matured 
on the property. A reevaluation in 1959 gave 
the land an appraised value of $103,000 and 


_ much of the timber was ready for harvest. At 


this point, by request and recommendation of 
the Sacramento Area Office of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, the U.S. Bureau determined it 
was the proper time to sell the land and convert 
the resulting funds into a project or activity that 
would be for the benefit and welfare of Indians, 
as the Commissioner believed Willie had in- 
tended. 

Through due process of federal regulations, 
the property was sold in November, 1959, for 
$125,000. An additional $5,940 had been cred- 
ited to the estate as a result of penalties and 
fines levied against individuals who had been 
apprehended for “poaching” timber from the 
land prior to its sale. Thus, from the sale of the 
land and the value of the penalties and fines, a 
cash credit of $130,940 was made to the estate 
of Maple Creek Willie. 


The Proposal 


According to the act under which the Depart- 
ment of the Interior had accepted Willie’s dona- 
tion, the proceeds from his estate could be used 
for federal Indian schools, hospitals, or other 
institutions conducted for the benefit of Indians, 
or “for the advancement of the Indian race.” 
Since Maple Creek Willie had been a California 
Indian, the Sacramento Area Office of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs thought that the money 
in the fund should be used “‘for the advancement 
of the Indian race” in California. The U.S. Bu- 
reau agreed with this judgment and asked the 
director of the Sacramento Area Office to rec- 
ommend a “best” use for the money. Area Di- 
rector Leonard M. Hill thereupon conferred 
with the State Director of Education and mem- 
bers of his staff in.the Department of Education, 
who agreed that a scholarship program for Cali- 
fornia Indian high school gradutes would con- 
stitute the “best” use of the money for the gen- 
eral welfare of California Indians. Mr. Hill 
immediately and forcefully recommended to his 
superiors in Washington, D.C., that the money 


be used for this purpose. The recommendation 
was endorsed. 

All that remained for the launching of the 
Maple Creek Willie Indian Scholarship Fund 
was the composing of an agreement between the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the State Director. 
of Education for the administration of the fund, © 
because California Education Code Section 403 
authorizes the State Director of Education to 
accept the funds and administer such a program 
of scholarships. 

Upon its completion and err approval, 
the agreement was classified by the Department 
of the Interior as Contract No. 14-20-0550-948. 
The document was formally endorsed by repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the State Department of Education on April 19, 
1961, and was approved for the State of Cali- 
fornia by the State Director of Finance on 
June 1, 1961. The document was written in res- 


_ olution form and provided for the transmission 


to the California Department of Education of a 
sum of $130,940.33, to be known as the Maple 
Creek Willie Indian Scholarship Fund. 

The agreement authorizes the fund to be ad- 
ministered by the Scholarship Selection Board 
and distributed to eligible applicants in the form 
of scholarship grants for the purpose of provid- 
ing education opportunities for California 
Indian high school graduates. This board is au- 
thorized to determine initial and continuing 
eligibility, and its determination is final and 
binding. 

The agreement requires that the grantees 
must pursue their education in California in (1) 
universities; (2) colleges; (3) junior colleges; 
or (4) vocational schools, public or private, 
approved by the board as suitable. In order to 
qualify, the applicant must: 

@ Bean enrolled California Indian or the descendant of 
an enrolled California Indian (The Scholarship 
Selection Board also requires that a one-fourth quan- 
tum of American Indian blood is necessary for eligi- 
bility.) 

@ Be a high school graduate with a scholastic record 
which, in the opinion of the Scholarship Selection 
Board, indicates an ability to undertake the contem- 
plated study 

@ Demonstrate a need for financial assistance 

@ Be of good character j 


@ Make application in the manner and on the form pre- 
scribed by the Scholarship Selection Board, State 
Department of Education, 721 Capitol Mall, Sacra- 
mento 95814. 
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The agreement authorizes awards not in ex- 
cess of $1,000 per recipient for each year of 
training, and awards may be granted for not in 
- excess of four years to any individual. The dis- 
tribution of the original amount of the scholar- 
ship fund must be extended over a period of not 
- less than ten years. It provides that additions 
may be made to the fund by gift, donations, be- 
quest, arid devise and may be received subject 
to the provisions thereof. 


Other technical points of the agreement in- 
clude reference to annual reports to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, authority for the board to 
deposit monies in banks and invest surplus 
monies in securities, responsibility of the bureau 


in regard to the California Indian roll status of — 


applicants, and points of procedure. 


The Fund Established 


With the completion of the terms of the agree- 
ment, the money was transmitted to the Cali- 
fornia Director of Education, and the fund was 
established. Only as much of the money as was 
needed to accommodate current obligations was 
placed in commercial bank accounts. The re- 
maining money was invested in U.S. Treasury 
bonds and deposited in savings orm deposit 
certificates. 


To the present time, the accounting work nec- 
essary in the fund’s administration has been 
performed by the Department of Education’s 
Fiscal Office and the Bureau of Administrative 
Services. 


Additional Support 


Gifts and donations may be accepted, but the 
donors have been few, and the contributions, 
although greatly appreciated, have been in mod- 
est amounts, with one notable exception. Albert 
H. Voegelein, a retired San Francisco teacher, 
has contributed $4,294.80 over the first four 
years of the operation of the fund. His profound 
interest in Indian youth was established more 
than 40 years ago when he was a teacher and 
principal in Nebraska. Later, as principal of the 
Rapid City High School in South Dakota, he 


worked with Sioux Indian youths, whom he | 


describes as “studious, personable, capable, and 
determined.”’ Individual members of the Schol- 
arship Selection Board have been enthusiastic 
in their praise and thanks to Mr. Voegelein, and 
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many Indian youths are most grateful for his 


generous gifts and for his confidence in them. 


The Indian Judgment Fund 


A potential source of financial support is the 
California Indian Judgment Fund, consisting of 
approximately $1 million. Many California In- 
dian leaders have strongly suggested that this 


- Indian Judgment Fund, or the interest there- 


from, should be made available to the Maple 
Creek Willie Fund. The idea of placing this 
Judgment Fund money in trust for the educa- 
tion of California Indians has also had serious 
Congressional consideration. Congressman B. F. 
Sisk of Fresno has introduced a bill, HR 8021, 
providing “for the disposition of funds appro- 
priated to pay a judgment in favor of certain 
Indians of California, and for other purposes.” 
The bill, introduced on May 10, 1965, is pending 
and may be heard in a succeeding session of 
Congress. No reference is made to the Maple 
Creek Willie Fund in the bill, but its educational 
aims are very similar to those of the Maple 
Creek Willie program. If the bill meets with the 
approval of Congress and the State of Califor- 
nia, it is conceivable that the Judgment Fund 


- money, or the interest therefrom, could be ac- 


cepted for distribution through the Maple Creek 
Willie Fund. Such a disposition could assure the 
perpetuation of this well-conceived education 
program. 

Another strong source of support, by endorse- 
ment and encouragement, is the legislatively 
authorized State Advisory Commission on In- 
dian Affairs, whose members have unanimously 
endorsed the purpose of the Maple Creek Willie 
Fund and commended its administration. Their 
generous recognition and favorable reaction is 
gratefully acknowledged by the Scholarship 
Selection Board. 


The Scholarship Selection Board 


The board consists of five members. The State 
Director of Education, or his duly appointed 
representative, serves as chairman, and four 
others are appointed by the director and serve 
at his pleasure without monetary compensation. 


The board meets annually to review the ap- 
plications for scholarship grants and to select a 
predetermined number of students as recipients 


or continuing grantees. At its annual meeting 


‘ 
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the board also reviews the fiscal condition of the 
fund and provides for audit. The board may 
hold interim meetings on call of the chairman, 
but most of the interim business and correspond- 
ence is directed by the chairman and secretary. 

The original board consisted of George E. 
Hogan, Chairman, acting as the duly appointed 
representative of Roy E. Simpson, State Direc- 
tor of Education; E. R. Deering, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Secretary; Michael Harri- 
son, Fair Oaks, retired federal official; Warren 
A. Snyder, Professor of Anthropology, Sacra- 
mento State College; and Herbert E. Summers, 
State Department of Education. Advisers to the 
original board were: Leonard M. Hill, Area 
Director, Bureau of Indian Affairs; Martin 
Iorns, State Department of Veterans Affairs; 
Charles H. Bobby, Legal Adviser; and Alwin J. 
Schmidt, Accounting Officer. 

The current board consists of Everett T. Cal- 
vert, Chairman, acting as the duly appointed 
representative of Max Rafferty, State Director 
of Education; Jack T. Erikson, Secretary, State 
Department of Education; and three of the orig- 
inal members serving by reappointment, Mr. 
Deering (now retired), Mr. Harrison, and Dr. 
Snyder. Advisers to the current board are Roger 


Wolfertz, Legal Adviser, and three of the orig- . 


inal advisers, Messrs. Hill, Iorns, and Schmitd. 

One reason for having representatives of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs on the Scholarship Selection 
Board is that information required in the appli- 


(1) confidence in the integrity and latent ability 
of each scholarship grantee; (2) a desire to 
assist grantees by good counsel and moral sup- 
port; (3) a fervent wish for the successful com- 
pletion of each course of training pursued; and 
(4) an earnest hope for the grantee’s wholesome 
acceptance in his chosen field of endeavor, an 
acceptance that will be mutually profitable to 
the grantee, his employer, his coworkers, and the 
public. 

It was perhaps a combination of these feelings 
that prompted the board to urge the author to 
interview present and former recipients of 
grants. The purpose was to document their 
progress and successes, as well as to report the 
facts concerning the origin, purposes, and suc- > 
cess of the Maple Creek Willie Indian Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction Max 
Rafferty suggested that such a report should be 
published. With this encouragement and further 
assurance of its need by the board, the survey of 
recipients was begun in November, 1965, and 
completed early this year. The time required in 
completing the survey and writing of the report 
was donated, so there was no cost to the fund 
for its preparation. The interviews required 
more than 4,000 miles of travel, from San Diego 
to Crescent City and throughout the interior 
California valleys. 


The Students 
Making the acquaintance of the Maple Creek 


; fx ' cation forms also determines if an applicant is Willie students was a pleasant and rewarding 
que eligible for either education services available experience for the author. It was also gratifying 
seb. - to veterans’ children or vocational education in the sense that the interviews proved each 
es services available to certain Indians through the student to be possessed with strong character 


‘and each one to be a worthy individual in his 
own right. A total of 81 years of education have 
been provided 43 students since September, 
1961. The names of the students and a report 
of the interviews follow: 


Gail Bethel, Paiute and Mono, from Bishop. Miss 
Bethel has had one year at Fresno State College and one 
and a half years at Fresno City College toward her goal — 
of teaching. “A college education will make me a better 
parent, a useful citizen, and a credit to my people. This 
is most important to me.’ 

Robbie Lynn Blackwood, Mission of the Manzanita 
Tribe, from Boulevard, San Diego County. A senior 
premedical student at La Verne College, Miss Blackwood 
is an excellent candidate for medical school. She is dedi- 
cated in her desire to “serve all humanity to the full 
extent of my capabilities.” 


bureau. Applicants who have been unaware of 
these other sources of assistance have been dis- 
covered to be eligible for them. Some credit for 
assistance given in such cases can logically and 
proudly be claimed by the Maple Creek Willie 
Scholarship Fund. 


Board Policies 


=| 


The board has adopted very few written poli- 
cies, its government and procedures being well 
detailed in the terms of the agreement. However, 
the members of the board have demonstrated 
attitudes that might be defined as unwritten 
policies or ideals. By their individual actions and 
enthusiasm for the project they have exhibited 


& 
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Edythia Caay 


Robbie Lynn Blackwood 


Kenneth Lee Brown, Jr., Paiute, from Owens Valley. 
Mr. Brown is now in his third year at Fresno State Col- 
lege, after completing the first two years on his own. “I 
am undecided whether to pursue my present major in 
journalism or become a teacher, my courses being in 
preparation for either,” he said. } 

Edythia Caay, Tuolumne, from Stockton. Miss Caay 
received her B.S. degree and R.N. from St. Joseph Col- 
lege of Nursing, San Francisco. She is now employed as a 
registered nurse at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Stockton. 
Before admission to college, she wrote in her original 
application to the Fund, “Being of American Indian 
descent is another factor for furthering my education. I 
would like to be an example to show that, if given the 
opportunity, the American Indian has the ability and can 
establish himself in a profession.” She has proved her 
point. 


Mrs. Loleta Carillo Duane Chiatovich 


Mrs. Loleta Garfield Carillo, Yokuts, from Porterville. 
Mrs. Carillo is now a sophomore art major and home 
economics minor at Fresno State College. She plans to 
teach. She is also interested in ABC (Americans Before 
Columbus), an eastern organization. “Something similar 
in the West might be helpful and healthy in waking up 
California Indians,” she says. 

Duane Chiatovich, Paiute, from Big Pine area. Mr. 


Chiatovich has had three years of aid at Los Angeles . 
Pierce College and Chico State College. Now self-sup- . 


porting at California State Polytechnic College at Po- 
-mona, he is determined to succeed. “Better livestock and 
better crops will help everybody.” é 

Carmen Christy, Pomo, from Talmage. After she 
received an A.A. degree in business from Santa Rosa 
Junior College, Miss Christy accepted a job with the Pa- 
cific Telephone Company in Santa Rosa. ‘While in col- 
lege,” she said, “I hope to highly represent and impress 
the Indian and Filipino races by maintaining good grades, 
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serving on the student council, and creating a favorable 
image.” She did. 

N. Wayne Cox, Yuki, from Covelo. The first appli- 
cant for a grant under the Maple Creek Willie Fund, Mr. 
Cox was a journalism student in his third year at Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College and had just completed 
two years of U.S. Marine Corps duty when he applied for 
a grant. Upon completion of his curriculum in agricul- 
tural journalism, Mr. Cox was employed by the Fresno 
Bee and is now a successful farm reporter-photographer 
for that newspaper and destined to go far in his field. Of 
the fund, Mr. Cox says, “It is gestures of this nature 
that make a young Indian student strive even harder in 
his grasp for education.”’ Of his success, he humbly 
states, “They [his professional contemporaries] have 
accepted me for my professional talent and as a friend, 
and this means a lot to any man.” 


Carmen Christy 


Donna Custock, Wintun, from Rancho Cordova. A 
freshman at American River Junior College, Miss 
Custock plans to be an elementary teacher. ‘My goal is 
to help children academically and mentally. I will feel 
I have accomplished this when I see my young students 
maturing into God-fearing young men and women.” 

Wayne Davis, Wacksace, from Visalia. A freshman at 
College of the Sequoias, Visalia, Mr. Davis is taking 
courses leading to engineering. An excellent student and 
star linebacker on his school’s championship football 
team, he says, “I can contribute more and be more crea- 
tive in projects calling for mathematical formulas than 
those requiring language expression.” 

Bob DelGado, Paiute, from Susanville. A senior at 
Chico State College, Mr. DelGado plans to complete his 
fifth year and obtain a secondary teaching credential. 
“T think my best contribution to society can be made by 
teaching history and the social sciences.” 


Bob DelGado 


Wayne Davis 


Donna Custock 


N. Wayne Cox 
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Vern R. Eller, Jr., Yurok, from Crescent City. After 
one year at Santa Rosa Junior College, he is now married 
and employed with Safeway Stores at Crescent City. 


Mrs. Donna Green Franke, Yurok, from Weitchpec. 
Mrs. Franke received an A.A. degree in business from 
Shasta College. Further studies at Humboldt State Col- 
lege were interrupted by matrimony. Now secretary to 
the Humboldt County Clerk, she hopes to become a 
teacher. “A college education will give me security and 
a better appreciation of the finer things in life.” 


Lola Frazier, Yuki, from Covelo. After attending 
Santa Rosa Junior College one year without aid, Miss 
Frazier combined a second year at Santa Rosa Junior 
College and Bay City College, on a Maple Creek Willie 
grant. She graduated from Bay City College with highest 
honors. Now employed in a Santa Rosa dental office, she 
says, “This great institution called America is a land of 
opportunity where a person of humble birth may climb 
the ladder to success, and I expect to do this.” She has. 


Henry Ganado, Pomo, from Kelseyville. A sopho- 
more at Santa Rosa Junior College, majoring in auto 
mechanics, Mr. Ganado is debating whether to go to work 
or enlist for special services in the Air Force when he 
finishes junior college. “I want so much to be someone, 
and the future holds so many ideals and dreams for 
everyone. I want to be a part of that successful future.” 


Mrs. Donna Franke Henry Ganado Rita Gascon 


Rita Gascon, Pomo, from Stockton. Miss Gascon’s 
second year at San Joaquin Delta Junior College is her 
first year on a grant. She plans to attend Marymount 
College or Sacramento State College and become a rural 
school teacher. “With this scholarship I can devote more 
time to my studies and prepare for the field I have 
chosen.” 

Lydia Gilbert, Yokuts, from Tejon Canyon. Special- 
izing in secretarial work at the Valley Business College 
in Bakersfield, Miss Gilbert appears to have the ability 
to become a legal secretary and possibly a court reporter. 
“I appreciate this school and the scholarship very much, 
without which I could not have accomplished my educa- 
tional goal.” 


Larry Johnson, Maidu, from Oroville. Senior geology 
major at the University of California, Davis, Mr. John- 
son plans a fifth year to complete a Master of Science 
degree. “Geology contributes to the welfare of all of the 
people; that’s one reason why I chose it. However, with- 
out your help I couldn’t have started my sophomore 
year.” 


Lydia Gilbert Larry Johnson 


Mrs. Diane Ganado Jones, Pomo, from Kelseyville. 
After one year as a commercial arts major at Santa Rosa 
Junior College, Mrs. Jones was married. Now employed 
by State Farm Insurance at Santa Rosa as a secretary, 
she is helping to “make the world a better place to live 
in.” 

Mrs. Joan Little Lamkin, Yurok, from Fresno. After 
she completed two years as an art major at Fresno State 
College, Mrs. Lamkin was married and is now the mother 
of two sons. She hopes sometime to resume her education 
and then teach. “I’m writing to express my deep appre- 
ciation. The funds made my education possible.” 


Dave Lewis, Chukchansi, from Clovis. A junior at 
Stanford University and doing well, Mr. Lewis is a 
political science major. He has gained national promi- 
nence as a quarterback on the Stanford varsity football 
team. A modest gentleman, he firmly believes, ‘‘All men 
are inherently equal and entitled to equality of oppor- 
tunity.” He is a genuine credit to American manhood. 


Molin Malicay, Pomo, from Windsor. After he got 
his A.A. degree at Santa Rosa Junior College, Mr. Mali- 
cay matriculated at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, to major in architecture. He was awarded a grant 
for the 1965-66 year, but circumstances beyond his con- 
trol prevented him from using it. He will reapply another 
year. “I want to drive myself from the limited situations 
that surround me and speed into society.” 

Leona Marks, Yurok, from Weitchpec. After two and 
a half years in nursing curriculum at Humboldt State 
College, Miss Marks is now employed as a nurse’s aide 
at Humboldt County Hospital. ‘““Nursing has many op- 
portunities and will be of use to me and many others all 
of my life.” | 

Ralph Matteoli, Karok, from Santa Rosa. Mr. Mat- 
teoli received his B.S. and M.S. degrees from the Univer- 


Joan Little Lamkin Dave Lewis 
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Molin Malicay Leona Marks 


sity of California School of Nursing, where he majored 
in psychiatric nursing. He received a fund grant in his 
fourth year and completed his graduate work as recipient 
of a stipend from the National Institute of Mental 
_ Health. Outstanding student and practitioner, he is now 
employed at Napa State Hospital as resident director of 
the newly formed cooperative living facility. His expert 
services are much in demand in workshops, panel dis- 
cussions, and inservice training programs for pyschiatric 
nurses. } | 


\ 


Larry Myers _ Charlene Paroli 


Larry Myers, Pomo, from Ukiah. A junior at San 
Jose State College, majoring in law enforcement and 
criminology, Mr. Myers is also an.excellent athlete. He 
is the catcher on the varsity baseball team. ‘““My educa- 
tion gives me the opportunity to prove equality, to show 
capabilities, to demonstrate desires and all qualities in- 
herent in human race.” 

Charlene Paroli, Mission, from Julian. A freshman 
home economics teaching major at California State 
Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, Miss Paroli says, 
“There is a great human service in teaching high school 
students how to be good homemakers and helping my 


own people in diets and the preparation of wholesome | 


foods.” 

Phyllis Quisquis, Diegueno, from Escondido. Nowa 
-sophomore at San Diego State College, Miss Quisquis 
plans to become a secondary teacher in commercial arts. 
She has been a leader in youth affairs and a member of 
the Governor’s Advisory Council on Children and 
Youth. “This experience and my college work have 
broadened my point of view and tolerance for all people.” 

Wayne Russell, Wintun, from Alturas. Mr. Russell 
attended California State Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo, one year on a scholarship. Then he attended 
Yuba College for two years without aid. In 1965 he re- 
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Phyllis Quisquis Romayne Shepherd _ Carol Short 


ceived a grant from the Maple Creek Willie Fund to 
attend Humboldt State College. Reasons beyond his 


control forced withdrawal in January, 1966. “I would. 


like to finish so that I can help myself and others like me 
to bring our standards of living up to those of the ma- 
jority race.” 

Romayne Shepherd, Pomo, from Talmage. A fresh- 
man nursing major at Santa Rosa Junior College, Miss 
Shepherd is popular and active as a leader in campus 
student affairs. “After I receive my degree in nursing, I 
will continue to study in order to perform my tasks to 


‘the very best of my ability.” 


Carol Short, Yuki, from Covelo. Miss Short com- 
pleted two years at Santa Rosa Junior College and grad- 
uated from Bay City College with high honors. Now 
employed in a Santa Rosa dental office, she plans to con- 


tinue her education and become a home economics 


teacher. “I want to do something useful for my country 


_and can do this something by becoming a teacher.” 


Mrs. Sharon Eller Sligh, Yurok, from Crescent City. 
Mrs. Sligh attended Humboldt State College one year on 
a grant and then married a young Arcata teacher. She 
finished college without further help from the fund. Now 
teaching fifth grade in Peninsula School at Samoa, Hum- 
boldt County, she said, ‘“My goal is to teach little chil- 


dren of all races.’’ Her goal has been reached. 


Ron Tapler 


Mrs. Sharon Sligh 


Ron Tapleras, Wacksace, from Visalia. A senior 
music major at Fresno State College, Mr. Tapleras ex- 
cels as an instrumentalist. He will take a fifth year and 
earn his elementary and secondary teaching credentials. 
“To me, a teaching career is the only way I can see of 
giving myself for the betterment of the world in which 
I live.” 

Amos M. Tripp, Yurok, from Klamath. Mr. Tripp is 
a senior business administration major at Humboldt 
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State College. “I would like to continue my education to 
attempt to prove that I can succeed. If given an oppor- 
tunity, I will try my best to justify the faith placed in 
me.” 


Other Students 


The following persons have received scholar- 
ship grants, but have not been in recent com- 
munication with the Scholarship Selection Board 
of the Maple Creek Willie Fund. 


Russell Earle, Paiute, from Sacramento. Mr. Earle 
is a symbol of determination. Handicapped by ill health, 
he graduated from Sacramento Evening High School at 
the age of forty-one. With financial aid from the Maple 
Creek Willie Fund and Sacramento County Welfare, he 
completed two years at Sacramento Junior College. 

Mrs. Carol Hayes Estrada, Pomo and Pitt River, from 
Calpella. Mrs. Estrada enrolled in the Dental Nurses 
College of California at San Francisco, October 9, 1961, 
and graduated as a dental nurse and technician March 13, 
1962. She was immediately employed in her field in San 
Francisco. 

Zandra G. Garcia, Miwok, from Sonora area. Al- 
though Miss Garcia completed one year at College of 
the Holy Names, Oakland, circumstances beyond her 
control forced her to discontinue. She later attended City 
College of San Francisco on her own initiative. 

Lincoln Hamilton, Mesa Grande, from Santa Ysabel. 
Mr. Hamilton received his B.A. degree from San Diego 
State College, June, 1965. 

Diane Jamison, San Luiseno, from Pauma Valley. 
Miss Jamison finished her degree and teacher credential- 
ing work at San Diego State College in the 1965 summer 
session. 

Judith Jamison, Pomo and Concow, from Mendocino. 
After two semesters at Chabot College, Miss Jamison 
enrolled in the Academy of Business at San Jose. She 
completed her course in business machines in March, 
1964, and has been employed since then in San Jose. 

Edward A. McDonald, Yurok, from Oakland. Mr. 
McDonald completed two years at San Francisco State 
College in courses related to medicine. He received a 
grant for one of those years. He has also done some 
extension work at San Francisco State College. 

Ernest Merrifield, Wailaki, from Covelo. Mr. Merri- 
field attended Santa Rose Junior College. He has not 
completed his educational goal and may try one of the 
state colleges. 

Laura Rambeau, Paiute, from Big Pine. Miss Ram- 


beau finished two years at Glendale College. Eventually 


she would like to enter Fresno State College and become 
a teacher. Now, however, she is in Europe with a group 
of young people on a church service mission. 

Anita Sepsey, Paiute, from Big Pine. Miss Sepsey was 


awarded a grant and attended college for one semester. 


Conclusion 


As a result of the survey and the interviews 
with these young Indians, a number of conclu- 
sions may be drawn: 


be 
re. 


@ All of these young Indians are inspired by the con- 
fidence shown in them, and all are most appreciative 
for the financial aid they are receiving. 

@ All are determined to do their best in school.and eager 
to succeed in their careers. Most are happy with their 
choice of training and schools. 

@ Most expressed a desire to be able to do something 
more for Indians as a-result of their training. All ex- 
pressed a desire to contribute more to society in gen- 
eral as a result of their training. 

@ All are modest and some were shy; yet, through the 
interviews most proved to be wholesomely outgoing 
individuals. 

@ All seem to possess a keen sense of loyalty to, and 
pride in, their siblings. And they show a spirit of 
wholesome devotion and respect for their parents and 
intense admiration for their ancestors and older mem- 
bers of their race, which reflects very favorably on 
their parents, family counsel and home management. 


In summary, Maple Creek Willie’s students 
are a group of talented, stable, modest, but de- 
termined and resolute young Americans who are 
blessed with moral fiber and the courage of 
strong forbears. They exhibit personalities and 
display characters that are enviable. They are 
respectfully appreciative and grateful for this 
educational circumstance by which they may 
prove that, given the opportunity, they can suc- 
ceed in the economic and social competition of 
modern society and also contribute thereto. 
They bring into focus a new image of the Cali- 
fornia Indian, the future image. Lest we think 
this image is belated, let us read carefully the 
following old Indian prayer, which expresses a 
basic bit of philosophy that, no doubt, has a 
favorable influence on Indian youth: : 

O Great Spirit, Maker of Men, forbid that I judge 
any man until I have walked for two moons in his 
moccasins. 

Meeting and talking with so many fine young 
Indian students over a period of several moons 
and hearing of their desires, their ambitions, 
their dreams, and their philosophies and ap- 
proaches to reality helps one to better under- 


_ stand their positions and to make more objec- 


tive judgments of them. This experience has 
proven to the author that these Indian youths 
are most worthy and deserving of the confidence 
placed in them by the members of the Maple 
Creek Willie Scholarship Selection Board. 
Individually, these youths will make their 
marks as first-class, educated, highly competent 
citizens, which is due in part because Maple 


Creek Willie made his mark on a generous will - 


and started this unique program. 
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Clearinghouse-Depository for the 
Visually Handicapped 


By Fred L. Sinclair 


Consultant in Education 
of the Visually Handicapped 


With big tears streaming down her cheeks, 
little Nancy came into the resource room to get 
her new reader. 

“Mr. Sinclair,” she sobbed, ‘‘am I blind?” 

“You tell me,” I chal- 
lenged, not too sympa- 
thetically, “are you 
blind?” 

“Well, yes I am, but 
Jimmy doesn’t have to 
call me Blindy,” she pro- 
tested. While Nancy’s 
hands searched the bot- 
tom shelf for her book, 
her long, blonde hair 
caught against her wet 
cheeks. 

“Does anyone ever call 


Fred L. Sinclair 


you Blondie?” I asked. 


Nancy brushed away her hair and her tears 
and even smiled. ““My daddy does, and that’s 
because I have blonde hair.” 


When Nancy found her book, I tieia 
‘Nancy, what does being blind mean to you?” 


“Tt means I can’t see with my eyes, but I can 
with my hands—and I can read better than 
Jimmy!” She clutched her book with pride. 

_ Yes, she could read better than Jimmy, al- 
though her book was written in Braille. 

Blind and partially seeing children and youth 
are appearing in ever-increasing numbers in all 
regular classes from kindergarten through jun- 
ior college. Today, according to statistics re- 
ported by the U.S. Office of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, approximately 4,000 visually im- 
paired pupils are enrolled in California public 
schools. 

The population explosion in California, a 
wave of blindness caused by retrolental fibro- 
plasia (fibrous tissue behind the eye lens, a con- 
dition formerly found in many premature babies 
but now under control), the insistent demands 
of loving parents, and the planning of forward- 
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looking educators—all have given impetus to 
the development of public school programs for 
the visually handicapped. These programs in- 
clude the: integrated program (supplemental 
teaching in one or more regular public schools 
with a resource center), remedial classes, and 
special day classes and schools. 


Textbooks, instructional materials, tangible 
apparatus, and equipment specifically designed 
for the education of visually impaired pupils are 
essential to the development of programs for the 
visually handicapped. Such items include books 
in Braille, in large print, and on records and 
tapes; maps and globes in relief and outline 
form; writing devices such as slates and styli, 
special pencils and lined paper; Braillewriters 
and typewriters; ‘talking book” machines and 
tape recorders; and special mathematics and 
science aids. The needs of elementary pupils for 
such items have been met increasingly during 
recent years through state and federal funds. 
The needs of secondary students, however, have 
not been met as well because of the excessive 
cost of such items at the secondary level. 


To assist schools in securing needed instruc- 
tional aids, to achieve maximum use of such 
items, and to eliminate unnecessary duplications 
and costs, the California Legislature directed 
the establishment of the Clearinghouse-Deposi- 
tory for the Visually Handicapped. California 
Education Code Section 10301 provides that: 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall es- 
tablish and maintain a central clearinghouse-depository 
for specialized textbooks, reference books, recordings, 
study materials, tangible apparatus, equipment and 
other similar items for the use of visually handicapped 
minors enrolled in the public schools of Califor- 


California Education Code sections 18102 — 


and 18103 both state: 


. Braille books purchased, Braille materials 

_ transcribed from ink print, sound recordings purchased 
or made, and special supplies and equipment purchased 
for blind pupils for which state or federal funds were 
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allowed are property of the State and shall be available 
for use by blind pupils throughout the State. .. . 


As property of the state, all such items are 
subject to distribution, recall, and redistribution 
by the Clearinghouse- Depository for the Vis- 
ually Handicapped. 


The clearinghouse-depository became a real- 
ity in December, 1964. As provided by Califor- 
nia Education Code sections 10301-10303, 
facilities, furniture, and equipment were made 
available; staff was assigned; and the clearing- 


house-depository was established as a unit within | 


the Division of Special Schools and Services, 
Department of Education. The staff, consisting 
of one consultant in the education of the visually 
handicapped, one stenographer, and one stock 
clerk, began developing operational procedures 
and processing requests from the schools. 


The integration of visually impaired pupils 
into regular classes has required the schools to 
provide textbooks in special media identical to, 
and in the wide variety of, textbooks provided 
in standard print for children with normal 
vision. During the past two decades, teachers, 
parents, and volunteer and paid transcribers 
have generously contributed countless hours of 
labor and resources toward this end. In 1957, the 
Legislature took the first step toward authoriz- 
ing the provision of textbooks through the use of 
state funds. Further legislation (California Edu- 
cation Code sections 9308 and 9354) has re- 


quired that all textbooks adopted for pupils in 


elementary schools (grades one through eight) 

be provided in both large print and Braille for 

visually impaired pupils. 

Because there has been no legal authorization, 
however, for the Department of Education to 
provide supplementary textbooks in special me- 
dia at the elementary level or adopted textbooks 
at the high school and junior college levels, 
schools are looking to the clearinghouse-deposi- 
tory for supplementary and secondary materials 
for the visually handicapped. Public school de- 
mands have clearly defined five major functions 
for the Clearingthouse-Depository for the Vis- 
ually Handicapped: 

@ Serves as a clearinghouse for textbooks in special 
media (A central catalog of special textbooks and 
other instructional aids, plus the sources from which 
they can be obtained, is being compiled. Schools 


requesting specific items are referred to the appro- 
priate sources. ) 


@ Houses and operates a circulating library of special 
books and instructional aids 


@ Maintains inventories of special instructional aids 
housed in school libraries and arranges for the ex- 
change of such items among schools 


@ Coordinates the production of books in Braille, large . 
print, and recorded media 


@ Maintains a register of volunteer and professional 
organizations which produce books in special media 
(Schools requesting assistance in the production of 
instructional materials are referred to appropriate 
organizations. ) 


Through the services of the clearinghouse- 
depository, a vast reservoir of vitally needed 
special tools for learning is available to the many 
visually impaired children and youths enrolled 
in public schools throughout California. The 
flow of materials is meeting the needs of stu- 
dents more quickly and efficiently than ever 
before. The continual circulation of items as- 
sures maximum benefits for students. Unneces- 
sary duplication of items and costs to schools 
are being reduced by reassigning items after 
they have been used. Instructional materials for 
blind pupils are mailed free of charge, as pro- 
vided by the Government Code, Title 39, sec- 
tions 4653 and 4654. 

The success of the Clearinghouse-Depository 
for the Visually Handicapped service is depend- 
ent not only upon its immediate staff but also 
upon school personnel throughout the state and 
their cooperation and participation in the total 
program. Their willingness to prepare inven- 
tories of materials and equipment purchased 
directly by their schools is basic to the develop- | 
ment of the central file of school-housed items. 
Their cooperation in maintaining an accurate 
and up-to-date record system on all items is 
essential to the operation. Their willingness to 
keep items in good repair, to replace and repair 
parts whenever necessary, and to expand energy 
and time packaging and mailing items are essen- 
tial to a successful operation. 

New roles and new functions are already 
being determined for the clearinghouse-deposi- 
tory through the needs expressed by schools, 
which, through participation in this statewide 
program, are gaining broader perspectives and 
greater insights into the educational needs of 
visually impaired students. The most prevalent 
need schools express is for a greater inventory 
of high school study materials. To meet this © 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Hands Across the Border 


| 


By Donald R. Barnes 


Principal, Avondale Elementary School 
La Mesa-Spring Valley City Elementary School District 


“T learned you can have fun with Mexican 
children even though you can’t speak their lan- 
guage!” The boy who said this had just returned 
from the dedication ceremonies of the opening 
of Alessio School Number 9 in Tijuana, Mexico, 
last fall. He and his classmates at Avondale Ele- 
mentary School are discovering that the interests 
of childhood know no national boundaries. They 
are discovering, too, a deep pride in their own 
United States and a respect for the traditions of 
the neighboring country of Mexico. 

For the past ten years, boys and girls from 
Avondale and Rolando Park schools (Rolando 
Park Elementary School is now in San Diego 
City Unified School District) have exchanged 
visits with pupils of schools in the city of 
Tijuana. The visits began when one of the 
Avondale teachers, Mrs. Margaret Ashcroft, saw 
the values that her pupils might gain from first- 
hand experience with their Mexican neighbors. 
She saw the possibilities for developing in her 
pupils a better understanding of Mexico’s cul- 
ture and, in turn, for bringing into focus a 
clearer picture of the United States for Mexican 
children. 


Visiting Mexican pupils 
are proud to show the prod- 
ucts of their country to their 
hosts, and they are pleased 
to see books on Mexico in 
American classrooms. The 
visits between the schools 

always include this kind of 
cultural exchange. 
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During that first year and in succeeding years, 
pupils in the fourth grade took the trip to Mex- 
ico by bus, and they stopped along the way to 
visit tortilla factories, to tour the shops of crafts- 
men, and to see markets filled with a variety of 
Mexican products. When they met Mexican 
children in various schools and in their homes, 
the American children found to their surprise 
and delight that differences in language was no 
serious block to communication. Since 1965, 
when Spanish became a requirement for grade 
six in California public schools, the tour has 
changed to a sixth grade project. The fact that 
pupils in the sixth grade are studying the Latin- 
American countries as well as Spanish has made 
the trip particularly appropriate for pupils in 
that grade. 

In 1959, the visits became more meaningful 
than general tours, because the Avondale pupils 


were invited to Tijuana for a special purpose. — 


In that year the Rolando Park teaching staff 
moved into the new Avondale school, and among 
the staff members was Mrs. Tina Alessio Cutri. 
Mrs. Cutri’s father; John Alessio, had plans for 
building 24 elementary schools in Tijuana. Mr. 
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Alessio and Mrs. Cutri conceived the idea of 


inviting the boys and girls from Avondale Ele- | 


mentary School to help dedicate Alessio School 
Number 2. They accepted the invitation, and so 
successful was the dedication that they were 
invited again and again. Soon Avondale pupils 
will participate in the dedication of School Num- 
ber 10. They have visited Mexico one or more 
times a year, and Avondale Elementary School 
has become the “godfather” to all Alessio 
schools. 

At the dedication of Alessio School Number 2, 
the Avondale pupils presented a program about 
the heritage of the United States. The program 


- included songs such as “‘America the Beautiful” 


and dances such as the “Virginia Reel.” They 


presented similar programs at other dedications, - 


sometimes presenting booklets about the United 
States Constitution or American history. 

Still another facet was added to the project in 
1961, when the program became one of ex- 
change. A class of pupils from the last Alessio 
school dedicated was invited to visit Avondale. 
The Mexican children spent a whole day partici- 


pating in the daily program of Avondale. From © 


that time the custom of annually inviting a fifth 
or sixth grade class from the Alessio school most 
recently dedicated has continued. Often the in- 
vitation has been extended at Thanksgiving or 
Christmas when the Mexican children can see 
the holiday customs of the North American cul- 
ture. They in turn present a colorful activity of 
their land, and the visits have become an inter- 
country exchange of facts and folklore. 

The exchanges have been made financially 
possible by the Avondale Parent Teachers As- 
sociation under the leadership of its former 


president, Mrs. Elaine Horowitz, and current — 


Visiting American pupils are treated to a perform- 
ance of the “Little Old Man Dance” when they at- 
tend the dedication of a new Alessio school. 


president, Mrs. Robert Dickinson. In 1965, La 
Mesa Rotary Club underwrote the cost of the 


- Tijuana pupils’ visit. The Rotary Club has also 


provided a “Language Gram,” which the Avon- 
dale children use to write “pen pals” in Mexico. 
When the Mexican children come to Avon- 


dale, it is a gala day. The Parent Teachers As- 


sociation provides a luncheon for the Tijuana 
pupils and for the guests and dignitaries who 
come to take part. Usually among those present 
are the staff of the Mexican Consulate, Mr. 
Alessio and his daughter Tina, the school super- 
intendent and other school officials, school board 
members, and the county sheriff. A local station 
televises the highlights of the day. Boys and 
girls from grades four through six, under the 
direction of their teachers, plan and prepare pro- 
grams for the visitors, and all the children enjoy 
games together on the playground. 

For the Avondale sixth grade pupils, a visit to 
a new Alessio school is the highlight of the year. 
Mr. Alessio is host for all the children and other 
guests at a luncheon at the La Sierra Motel in 
Tijuana. Here the children from the two coun- 
tries sit opposit each other and communicate in 
a happy combination of Spanish, English, and 
sign language. All Avondale pupils have ex- 
pressed their pleasure in being able to enjoy a 
friendly comradeship with Alessio children. 
Some have felt concern at seeing the crowded 
Mexican classrooms and the lack of basic sup- 
plies that are taken for granted in American 
schools. They are impressed with the quiet, re- 
spectful attitudes they see in the Mexican chil- 
dren. For many it is their first realization that 
every child in the world does not get the same 
kind of education that California provides. Both 
staff and pupils of Avondale have felt that these 
visits across the border have “taught us how to 
get along with people of other lands, and how 
democracy and freedom work.” 

Alessio School Number 10 is soon to be dedi- 
cated, and Avondale pupils are looking forward 
to another visit to Mexico. Funds are short this 
year, but all are determined to find some way to 
finance the trip. The project is too much a part 
of the school and community to let it drop easily. 
Its values to pupils, parents, and school staffs 
run deep and are long-lasting. 
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to bring equal educational opportunities to all 
youth. In our rapidly changing, pluralistic so- 
ciety, with the emerging aspirations of racial 
and ethnic minority 
groups and of groups of 
‘low social and economic 
status, educators are 
‘faced with the task of 
providing a structure of 
learning in which each in- 
dividual can acquire the 
basic education he needs 
to pursue the goals he 
: selects and to develop 
oro himself in accordance 

Ruth B. Love with his aptitudes. Man- 
power needs and the con- 

servation of human resources, among other con- 


siderations, require the best in interdisciplinary 


teamwork to assure that educational opportu- 
nities are made equal. | 

Of primary importance in making education 
meaningful for all youth is the counseling of- 
fered by school guidance personnel. No profes- 
sional discipline is more fundamentally demo- 
cratic, because its focus is on the individual, his 
abilities, his aspirations, and his achievements. 


There are three kinds of counseling services: 
educational, occupational, and personal. In 
order to help young people develop the skills, 
attitudes, and personal resources necessary to 
meet the demands of today and tomorrow, school 
counselors must expand and strengthen the serv- 
ices they offer. Teachers and parents, students 
and dropouts, have come to perceive the central 
role of counselors in providing access to educa- 
tional opportunities. Each of the three dimen- 


sions of counseling has a part to play in this 


process. 
The Poverty Culture 


The common denominator of so-called disad- 
vantaged groups is poverty. Some 70,000 young 
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Expanding Opportunities for All Youth 
Through Counseling 
ByRuthB.Love 
Chief, Compensatory Education ja 


Program Development Unit 


The educational challenge of this century is’ 


strength that enable them to cope with their 


ANNE L. UPTON 
. SECTION EDITOR 


people in California lead lives of economic, so- i 
cial, and educational deprivation. In California, a 
a nonwhite family is twice as likely as a white 
family to be poor. Minority children from low- a 
income families face not only the hardships of a 
poverty, but also environmental and social limi- 
tations and conflict because of*their racial or 
ethnic identity. Sa 
Educators have long been aware of the cor- | 
relation between economic status and school 
achievement. The crucial question is, ‘““Must a ‘2 
child, merely because of his socioeconomic status 
or his ethnic background, receive a kind of edu- 
cation that leaves him unprepared for a full, 
contributing life?” Because intelligence knows 
no class or color, it is incumbent upon educators 
generally and counselors specifically to foster 
the development of each individual to his full 
potential. Essential to an understanding of the 
culture of poverty, however, is the awareness of 7 
the positive aspects of such a culture. Children ‘a 
handicapped by poverty have elements of 


environment. Programs of education may well i 
take cognizance of both the problems and the = 
positive qualities of the poverty culture. . 


Trends in Compensatory Education 


Authorities in education and related fields 
urge new, creative approaches in meeting the 
needs of young people of low-income status: 


@ Middle-class-oriented schools must reorganize and : : 
innovate, for the school fails the youth when the 7 ‘ 
youth fails in school. In terms of counseling, a con- “7 
stant plea is for emphasis on preventive programs at 28 
the preschool and elementary levels as well as for oe 
remedial programs in the upper grades. 

@ It is not enough, we are told, to develop an intellectual 7 f 
knowledge of the problems of poverty. What is Ke 
needed is emphasizing and seeing the experiences i 
through the eyes of the poor. } ; 

e@ An involvement of the poor themselves in the edu- ‘g 
cative process is called for. Family focus is part and re 
parcel of compensatory education programs, and of 
reaching parents too requires some different methods. i 
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In developing coordinated, comprehensive 
programs, we are reminded that only when com- 
pensatory education “projects” become a vital 
part of the total school approach will equal edu- 
cation be a reality. In their search for new solu- 
tions to old problems, educators may well dis- 
cover ways of strengthening educational services 
for all youth. Accepting the responsibility to 
educate all youth contributes most significantly 
in making the American dream a reality. It in- 
volves the challenge and excitement of broaden- 
ing horizons, lifting aspirations, and expanding 
opportunities! 


Recommendations for Department 


In response to requests from school districts 
for assistance in strengthening counseling serv- 
ices for disadvantaged youth, the Department of 
Education sponsored a series of workshops early 
last year. As a result of these meetings, ten sug- 
gestions were made to the Department for ex- 
panding opportunities for disadvantaged groups. 
The Department has already acted on several of 
the suggestions, which follow: 


e Assist and encourage offices of county superintendents 

of schools in planning more inservice meetings in the 

‘ area of intergroup relations and in developing in- 
novative counseling programs for disadvantaged 
youth. 

e Assist and encourage state educational associations in 
becoming more actively involved in the area of the 
disadvantaged and minority youth. 

@ Develop a statewide program on dropout prevention, 
beginning at the elementary school level. 

@ Coordinate the programs of guidance and counseling, 
compensatory education, school sdcial welfare, and 
other specialized activities. 

@ Provide funds for the development of demonstration 
guidance projects for children from low-income fam- 
ilies. 

@ Sponsor a conference or repeat past regional work- 
shops,on counseling disadvantaged youth, for the 
matte of extending the learning of those who par- 
ticipated in the workshops and involving persons not 
present at those meetings. 

@ Make available to school districts more information 
regarding scholarships designed specifically for minor- 
ity groups and regarding unique college and univer- 
sity programs for students from low-income families. 


@ Make available reports of national programs in pupil 
personnel services designed for disadvantaged youth. 


@ Disseminate materials to districts regarding current 
legislative measures, such as the Compensatory Edu- 
cation Act, Economic Opportunity Act, and the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 


@ Create a central research and resource center for the 
purpose of collecting and disseminating pertinent ma- 
terials. 


Recommendations for Coordinators 


Acorollary group of recommendations was de- 
veloped by the same groups for coordinators of 
guidance services throughout the state: 


@ Interpret the function of counseling to administrators 
and other school personnel so that counselors will be 
enabled to perform the tasks inherent in the counsel- 
ing process with realistic counselor-pupil ratios. 

@ Form “study teams” of counselors for the purpose of 
exploring new ways of improving guidance practices. 

@ Help counselors strengthen their services to disadvan- 
taged youth by employing such techniques as group 
counseling, role-playing, cultural enrichment, and the 
like. | 

@ Offer specific assistance to counselors in working with 
parents of children from low-income families. 

@ Help those working with disadvantaged youth to see 
problems of poverty through the eyes of the poor. 

@ Enable counselors and teachers to recognize and capi- 
talize on the “strengths” in the culture of poverty. 

e@ Assist counselors in understanding the value concepts 
of the poor and in developing a nonjudgmental frame- 

_ work relative to these differences in values. 

@ Provide opportunities for counselors to discuss their 
own feelings about disadvantaged youth and their 
families. 

@ Inform counselors of state and national projects in 
counseling youth of low-income families. 

@ Inform counselors of financial aid and special college 
and university programs designed for disadvantaged 
and minority youth. 

@ Inform counselors of literature related to disadvan- 
taged children and youth. 

@ Employ more counseling personnel with diverse cul- 
tural, ethnic, racial backgrounds; seek some coun- 
selors who have experienced poverty. | 


Henry J. Opperman has been appointed 
Assistant Supervisor, Manpower Development 
and- Training Act. During 1964-65, he was a 
research assistant at the Stanford Center for 
International Development Education. From 
1954 to 1964, he represented the Department 
of State in Iran, Colombia, and Nicaragua. In > 
Tehran, he was vocational education adviser 
and teacher trainer and a consultant to the 
Iranian Ministry of War and Education. 

Mr. Opperman has a B.A. degree in indus- 
trial education from the University of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara, and an M.A. degree in sec- 
ondary education from Stanford University. 
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Duty, Honor, Country. 


By Herbert D. Gwinn | 
Consultant, Bureau of Secondary Education 


JOHN R. EALES 
SECTION 


“Duty, Honor, Country.” So reads the 
motto on the coat of arms of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, New York. 
These words succinctly express the ideals of 
Colonel Sylvanus Thayer, 
the “father” of the mili- ie | 
1817 to 1833. It was his 
contention that if the 
young men attending the 
Academy were to become 
is worthy leaders, they first 
4 had to have “excellence 
1 of character,” and they 

had to attain ‘‘excellence 
Herbert D.Gwinn of knowledge.” 


How does the Academy 
maintain Colonel Thayer’s ideals in the midst 
of the current universal “explosion” of knowl- 
edge and. the exacting demands of its primary 
mission to educate and train career officers for 
the Regular Army? A group of 26 California 
educators, most of them having major reponsi- 
bilities in counseling and administration at the 
high school level, were given an opportunity to 
discover the answer to this question. At the in- 
vitation of the superintendent of the Academy, 
and through travel arrangements provided by 
the U.S. Army Recruiting Service in cooperation 
with the Military Air Transport Command, the 
group visited West Point. 


During the visit last fall, the educators were 
able to see the educational plant, equipment, 
and learning facilities provided for the 3,100 
cadets presently enrolled at the Academy. In 
addition, the educators received a thorough 
briefing on admission standards, the scope and 
quality of the educational program, and the na- 
ture of a military career. 


NOTE : Mr. Gum was selected by Superintendent of Completed in 1958, Thayer Hall houses 98 class- | 
Public Instruction Max Rafferty to represent the State ditori 
Department of Education at West Point last fall. FOOMS, GUCHOTINMS, 

museum. Roof parking accommodates 200 cars. a 
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The Academy’s program is planned to carry 
out its primary mission in terms of the original 
ideals advanced by Colonel Thayer by accom- 


_ plishing the following objectives: 


1. Mental—To provide a broad collegiate education 
in the arts and sciences leading to the Bachelor of 
Science degree. 


2. Moral—To develop in the cadet a high sense of duty 
and ‘the attributes of character with emphasis on 
integrity, discipline, and motivation essential to the 
profession of arms. 

3. Physical—To develop in the cadet those physical 
attributes essential to a lifetime career as an officer 
of the Regular Army. 


4. Military—To provide a broad military education 
rather than individual proficiency in the technical 
duties of junior officers. Such proficiency is, of 
necessity, a gradual development, the responsibility 
for which devolves upon the graduates themselves 
and upon the commands and schools to which they 
are assigned after being commissioned. 


In this article, it is not possible to furnish a 
comprehensive account of the immense educa- 
tional operation conducted at West Point. There- 
fore, attention will be focused upon selected as- 
pects of the academic program which provide a 
general basis for comparison with familiar ci- 
vilian institutions. 


The Curriculum 


All cadets are required to complete the same 
four-year standard course leading to the com- 
mon goal of a commission as Second Lieutenant, 
United States Army. Since most of the practical 
aspects of military science and training are ac- 
complished during the summer months, the aca- 
demic year is devoted largely to the pursuit of 
those subjects offered by the several academic 
departments. Although the time-honored sub- 
jects of science, engineering, and mathematics 
constitute the major part of the academic pro- 
gram, it is highly significant to note that courses 
required in the social sciences and humanities 
now represent about 31 percent of the total aca- 
demic load during the four years at Point.” 

By graduation, the cadet has completed 173 
semester hours of academic work. Responsi- 
bility of keeping up in his studies falls upon the 
cadet, but he does enjoy the advantage of at- 
tending small classes of from 12 to 15 students. 
Every conceivable kind of learning materials 
and facilities are employed to assist him, includ- 
ing a modern library housing over 250,000 vol- 


umes. Opportunities are also provided to secure 
extra assistance from the instructors. Cadets 
who become “Distinguished Graduates of the 
Academy”’—the top five percent of their class— 
are guaranteed an opportunity to enter a grad- 
uate school and earn their master’s degree within 
their first five years of commissioned service. 
They may enter graduate school directly from 
West Point or defer. 

The faculty is composed of regular officers in 
the United States Army who have had extensive 
practical experience in the field as well as grad- 
uate work. Many of these officers have earned, 
or are currently pursuing work leading to, ad- 
vanced degrees. In other words, the faculty are 
relatively young and still on their way up. These 
military professors are selected on the basis of 
their demonstrated professional knowledge, 
practical competence, leadership, and ability to 
motivate cadets to learn. | 


The Cadets 


What kind of man is considered suitable cadet 
material? According to information supplied by . 
the Academy’s admissions office: 

A young man of study moral fiber and exemplary 
principle, who stands high in his secondary school 
class, who excels on standardized tests of scholastic 
aptitude and achievement, who is liked and respected 
by his associates, and who has materially contributed 
to school and community activities is excellent cadet 
material. These characteristics are usually found in 
the young man who has the unqualified recommenda- 
tion of his secondary school. | 


For this reason, nominating authorities rely 
heavily upon the cadet candidate evaluations 
supplied by secondary school principals and 
counselors. | 

Cadets received from California high schools ° 
make up 6.7 percent of the total enrollment of 
the class of 1969 at West Point. Perhaps the 
high school principals and counselors who read 
this article may know of young men who possess 
the necessary characteristics and who desire to 
enter West Point. If so, further information and 
application for admission are available from the 
Admissions Division, United States Military 
Academy, West Point, New York. Perhaps you 
may be instrumental in adding more Califor- 
nians to that “Long Gray Line” of West Point 
graduates who, since 1802, have served so well 
the cause of “Duty, Honor, Country.” 
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Milestones of Progress in Statewide Support 


of Instructional Television 


By Guy M. Helmke 


Consultant, NDEA 
Bureau of Audio-Visual and School Library Education 


Television has become established as.a useful 
and valued tool of education during the last 


several years, and its use by schools throughout 


the nation has increased rapidly. California 
schools have not lagged 
in making use of instruc- 
tional television; and the 
serious interest they dis- 
play in this medium is in- 
dicated by: the fact that 
more than one million 
students currently re- 
ceive televised instruc- 
tion in the classroom. 

The passage by the 
1965 State Legislature of 
Senate Bill 635 is the 
most recent of several 
significant legislative milestones marking the 
progress of instructional television in California 
schools (see Education Code sections 6441- 
6443 and 18270, and California Administrative 
Code, Title 5, Education, sections 84—84.6). 
SB 635 appropriated $800,000 to allow school 
districts a 50-cent reimbursement for each stu- 
dent receiving instruction by television in 1964— 
65. The allowance to the school district may not, 
however, exceed one-half the total cost to the 
district of providing the instructional television 
services. The law also requires the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction to provide rules and 
regulations to administer the law so that undue 
duplication of effort is eliminated and reason- 
able uniformity in instructional television pro- 
grams is established. 


Guy M. Helmke 


Permissive Legislation— 1957 


Other milestones in legislation were erected 
prior to the enactment of Senate Bill 635. Per- 
missive state laws enabled interested school dis- 

_tricts to advance in their use of television as an 
_ instructional device. Each of these bills has a 
marked and immediate effect upon the growth 
of instructional television in California. 
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The first important milestone in state legisla- 
tion on instructional television was reached in 
1957 when legislation was passed permitting 
school districts and county superintendents of 
schools to enter into contracts to procure tele- 
vision broadcasts for use in the instructional 
program of the schools (Education Code Sec- 
tion 8857). At that time, only one station— 
KQED, Channel 9, in San Francisco—was 


- available for the broadcast of instructional 


programs. 

By the fall of 1958, three areas in California 
were receiving television programs in school 
classrooms. In San Francisco, station KQED 
hired a director of school programs and was the 
first station to televise school programs designed 
with the aid of experts from the receiving school 
districts. Station KVIE, Channel 6, in Sacra- 
mento was the second. Fifteen county superin- 
tendents of schools in the area to be served by 
the station hired adirector of school broadcasts, 
arranged for the school district contributions 
needed, and set up station KVIE. The Los An- 
geles reception area did not have an educational 
television station, but the Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools contracted on behalf 


The TV director and engineer are taping a Spanish 
lesson that will go to ten schools in Lafayette Elemen- 
tary School District’s closed-circuit system. 


JOHN G. CHURCH 
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of the school districts with Station KCOP, 


Channel 13—a commercial station—to broad- 


cast instructional programs. These included 
programs available nationally as well as pro- 
grams produced or coordinated by his staff. 
School districts in five other counties joined Los 
Angeles County in this effort. 

Thus, the pattern was set by the areas of con- 
centrated population, and other areas sought to 
bring instructional programs into the classroom 
or to provide inservice programs for teachers. 


Programs for the areas around Redding and — 


Fresno were organized by the offices of the 
county superintendents of schools. 

Public Law 864, the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, also provided strong im- 
petus to instructional television in the late 
1950s. Under this law, matching federal funds 
were provided for equipment and materials to 
improve instruction throughout the nation in 
science, mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guages. Under this law, school districts pur- 
chased many television receiving sets for use 
in the schools, and the number of students in- 
structed by television increased rapidly. By 


1960, a survey ‘indicated that more than 300,000 


students were being instructed in part by tele- 
vision. 
Senate Bill 196—1961 


The second significant milestone in state 


legislation appeared in 1961. Senate Bill 196 


amended Education Code Section 8857 to per- 
mit school districts and county superintendents 
of schools to “own, lease, and operate” broad- 
cast facilities for providing instructional tele- 


Closed-circuit television equipment provides a close-up 
view of the teacher’s demonstration for students of 
mechanical drawing at Cupertino High School in Fre- 
mont Union High School District. 


vision service to the school. In 1962, San Ber- 
nardino Valley College began broadcasting over 
its UHF (ultrahigh frequency) station, KVCR,. 
Channel 24, and became the first public-school- 
owned instructional broadcasting station in 
California. | 

Four new stations began broadcasting in- 
structional programs in 1964. Station KCSM, 
Channel 14, at San Mateo Junior College is the 
second public-school-owned instructional broad- 
casting station. Station KCET, Channel 28, in 
Los Angeles and Station KIXE, Channel 9, in 
Redding, are both community nonprofit educa- 
tional broadcasting stations. Station KEHT, 
Channel 54, at San Jose is the first county-gov- 
ernment-owned television station in California. | 
It is a combined effort of the county government 
divisions and is managed by the county superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Assembly Bill 9—1963 


The third significant milestone in permissive 
state television legislation came in 1963 as the 
result of the passage of Assembly Bill 9 by the 
First Extraordinary Session of the 1963 Legis- 
lature. This bill set up in San Bernardino 
County, a pilot project to provide the State 
Department of Education and the Legislature 
with data upon which to base rules and regula- 
tions for administration of instructional tele- 
vision in California. Under AB 9, provision was 
made to reimburse participating districts 25 
cents for each student receiving instruction by 
television. A total of $30,000 for each of two 
years was allocated to support the project. 

Under the leadership of the San Bernardino 
County Superintendent of Schools, the project 
was successful in demonstrating well-organized 
curriculum development, regular program pro- 
duction from the studios of station KVCR at 
San Bernardino Valley College, and extension 
of the signal reception area by means of micro- 
wave and translators to 96 percent of the popu- 
lation of the county. | 

The success of the pilot project in demon- 
trating the need for financial support for both 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The Development of a Continuing Junior 
College Capital Outlay Program 


By Gerald D. Cresci 


Acting Chief, Bureau of Junior College 
Administration and Finance 


State apportionments for junior college capital 
outlay programs have evolved slowly over the 
past few years. The support of capital outlay ap- 
porkannnne to junior colleges began in 1961 
with legislative recogni- 
tion of junior college 
growth needs, both from 
the ordinary increases in 
enrollments and from the 
potential diverted enroll- 
ments from the California 
state colleges and the 
University of California. 

In 1961 and again in 
1962 the Legislature es- 
tablished temporary pro- 
grams for junior college 
tax relief for capital out- 


Gerald D. Cresci 


lay purposes and appropriated two sums of $5 — 


million each for tax relief. 

The tax relief grants were to be used for either 

_of the following two purposes: 

@ Payment of the interest and redemption costs of out- 
standing bonds of the districts issued for junior col- 
lege purposes, or repayment of money borrowed for 
capital outlay purposes from the county school serv- 
ice fund 


@ Purchase or improvement of junior college sites or for 
the planning and construction of junior college 
buildings 


The districts were required to match the state 
funds on a four-to-one ratio. Because of the high 
_ district matching provision, a small amount of 
this money (approximately $116,000) remains 
available to a few of the junior college districts. 

Pending the development of a permanent pro- 
gram of state assistance, the Legislature en- 
acted in 1963 the Junior College Facilities Con- 
struction Law to meet interim needs through the 
year 1966-67. This law provided $20 million to 
be distributed to the junior colleges for capital 
outlay purposes. A statewide bond proposal was 


passed in 1962 by the electorate to provide the — 


- necessary funds for this program. 
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The first article of the law of 1963 set forth 
the legislative intent. Essentially, the Legisla- 
ture declared that it was in the interest of the 
state and of the people of California to provide 
assistance to junior college districts for the con- 
struction of junior college facilities. In addition, 
the Legislature stated that the junior college sys- 
tem was of general concern and interest to all of 
the people of California and that the education 
of junior college students was a joint obligation 
and function of the state and of the junior col- 
lege districts. 


In adopting the Junior College Facilties Con- 
struction Law of 1963, the Legislature consid- 
ered that the greatest need was to provide the 
junior college facilities that would be required 
to house the great increase of junior college stu- 
dents expected to result from growth in popula- 
tion and from legislative policies expressed 
through implementation of the recommenda- 
tions of the Master Plan for Higher Education. 


The Legislature recognized, however, that the . 


Junior College Facilities Construction Law of 
1963 was not a satisfactory means of providing 


- continuing assistance for the construction of 
junior college facilities. The primary purpose of | 


the law was to provide for the allocation of $20 
million in bond funds reserved for junior college 


construction, as provided in the bond proposi- 


tion approved by the electorate in the November, 
1962, general election. 


Consequently, the Legislature directed that a 
study be conducted leading to the development 
of a continuing program of assistance to junior 
college districts for the construction of their 
facilities, based upon ability, effort, and need. 
The Legislature further indicated that the State 
Department of Education should conduct the 
study in cooperation with the State Department 
of Finance, the Legislative Analyst, the Coordi- 
nating Council for Higher Education, and one 
representative each selected by the California 
Junior College Association, the California Jun- 


— 


JOHN N. GIVEN 
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ior College Faculty Association, and the Califor- 
nia School Boards Association. The Legislature 
specified that the scope of the study was to: 


@ Determine the need for junior college facilities from 
1965 to 1975 

e Ascertain the ability of junior college districts to meet 
the determined need | 

@ Determine the extent to which additional state assist- 
ance was necessary to meet the determined need 

@ Formulate plans under which state assistance could 
be provided to junior college districts for the needed 
construction programs 


The study group was instructed to transmit 


_its recommendations and proposed legislation 


to the 1965 Regular Session of the Legislature. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction ap- 
pointed the Junior College Construction Com- 
mittee, which deliberated almost one year and 
met 17 times before presenting its report, ‘“The 
Need for Junior College Facilities During the 
Next Ten Years, 1965-1975,” to the California 
Legislature. 

The Legislature subsequently adopted Senate 
Bill 318, the Junior College Construction Act. 


The Junior College Construction Act, ap- 
proved by the Legislature in 1965, combines a 
one-year stopgap program and a continuing pro- 
gram. The stopgap program deals with the en- 
rollment growth in the year 1967-68, and the 
continuing program provides for the growth 


beginning in the year 1968-69. 


The Junior College Construction Act is an 
entitlement approach to assisting colleges; it is 
also a project method of allocating funds to 
them. The money to implement this act will 
come from the proceeds of the bond proposal 
voted by the electorate at the 1964 general elec- 
tion; a total of $50 million will be available for 
junigr college facilities construction. 


For the enrollment growth projected for the 
year 1967-68, the entitlement and the project 
for each junior college will be subject to approval 
by the State Department of Education. After 
approval of a project, the State Department of 
Education shall allocate to the district the appro- 
priate funds for implementation. In the continu- 
ing program, the State Department of Education 
will compute the entitlement, review the proj- 
ects, and transmit the approved projects to the 
State Department of Finance to be considered 
for inclusion in the Governor’s budget. Then the 
Legislature will act on the budget items. 


The allocation plan formulated by the Junior 
College Construction Act stipulates that begin- 
ning with August 15, 1965, the State Depart- 
ment of Education must transmit, not later than — 
August 15 each year, to each district maintain- 
ing a junior college a statement of the amount 
of the district’s state fund entitlement. The dis- 
trict entitlement is to be determined by a for- 
mula utilizing three factors: (1) an equalization 
factor; (2) the average per-unit cost of pro- 


_ viding junior college facilities; and (3) a factor 


derived from the growth in weekly student con- 
tact hours. The latter factor is to be\determined 
by the State Department of Finance. 

Any junior college district may apply on or 
before October 1 each year for state assistance 
in an amount not to exceed the amount of its 
entitlement. The application is to include the 
data and information determined by the State 
Department of Education to be necessary for 
evaluation. 


The Junior College Construction Act provides 
that if state funds appropriated are insufficient 
to meet the total requests for assistance for all 
projects in the budget, as modified by the Legis- 
lature, the amount of state assistance is to be 
reduced proportionately. The funds appropri- 
ated are to remain available until the district is 
qualified, but not longer than 36 months after 
the effective date of the budget in which the 
appropriation is contained. 

A district is qualified to receive the project 
funds allocated to it (in accordance with a 
schedule of payments provided by the State De- 
partment of Education) upon certification to 


the State Controller’s Office that the State De- 


partment of Education has determined that: 

e All required approvals of the project have been 
granted. 

@ The district matching requirement has been met. 


@ The governing board of the district has, subsequent 
to the approval of the project, committed the expendi- 
tures through granting a contract or authorizing an 
agreement which requires the payment of funds. 


Upon completion of an approved project, the 
applicant district is to report to the State De- 
partment of Education the actual expenditures 
made under the project. The State Department 
of Education is to review each report and to 
make adjustments, when necessary, in the 
amount of state funds allocated. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The State Fire Training Program 


By Edward W. Bent _ 
State Supervisor of Fire Training 
Bureau of Industrial Education 


For 35 years, the State Department of Edu- 
cation, through the Bureau of Industrial Educa- 
tion, has offered training services to all organ- 
ized fire departments in the state. The Fire 
Training Program was 
started on a small scale 
in 1931, when one man 
was hired to provide fire 
training services. In 1949, 
the Legislature passed a 
bill which made it possi- 
ble to expand the staff to 
its present size of nine; 
a state supervisor and 
eight traveling instruc- 
tors, who carry major 
statewide training  re- 
sponsibilities. 


Edward W. Bent 


One of the continuing responsibilities of the 
staff of the Fire Training Program is teaching a 
series of 11 inservice fire training courses at 
several locations throughout California. During 
the 1964—65 fiscal year, the traveling instructors 
conducted 3,893 class hours of instruction for 
nearly 5,000 firemen. The staff also provided 
consultative services to fire chiefs, training and 
company officers, and local government admin- 
istrative personnel. : | 


The Fire Training Program actively engages 
in cosponsoring two seminars each year. Last 
year 250 persons attended these events: 


@ Arson and Fire Investigation Seminar. This annual 
seminar is offered alternatively on the Davis and 
Riverside campuses of the University of California. 
Nationally prominent personalities in the field are 
invited to make presentations. Small group discus- 
sions are held to enable the participants to discuss 
mutual problems. Because some community fire de- 
partments do not have complete responsibility for 
fire investigation, members of police departments, 


sheriff’s departments, and investigators from the - 


American Insurance Association also attend this 
seminar. ¢ 

_ @ Fire Prevention Seminar. Conducted each July, this 
seminar focuses attention on the various problems 
confronting the fire inspector. Solutions to these 
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problems and new techniques of fire prevention are 
discussed by experts. 


The Fire Training Program staff also provides 
leadership by working with other groups to co- 


‘sponsor inservice workshops. These workshops 


provide opportunities for fire-fighting personnel 
to upgrade their competence. The following 
are examples of these inservice workshops: 


@ Staff and Command School. Through the combined 
efforts of personnel from Chabot College, the Ala- 
meda County Fire Chief’s Association, and the Fire 
Training Program staff, a new workshop was held in 
1965 for chief officers of fire organizations. The 
week’s activities consisted of an examination of the 
problems resulting from major disasters and a dis- 
cussion concerning possible solutions to these prob- 
lems. The workshop was concluded with a series of 
demonstrations of problems that might be encoun- 
tered if a major disaster took place. 


@ Fire Alarm Operation and Maintenance School. Es-° 
tablished in April, 1965, to provide training for men 
who had responsibility for operating and maintaining 
fire alarm systems, this workshop will undoubtedly 
become an annual event. 


@ Fire Training Officer’s Workshop. Conducted in co- 
operation with the Fresno and Mid-Valley Fire Pro- 
tection District Fire Departments, this workshop is 
designed to assist men responsible for training pro- 
grams in their local fire departments to become better 
prepared to carry out their training responsibilities. 

Persons attending this workshop are expected to 
complete each of the following sections: 


Basic Instructor Training 

Organization for Instruction 
Conference Leading 

Tests and Measurements 

Development of Instructional Materials 


@ Oil Fire Control Workshop. In March, 1965, the 
fourth Annual Oil Fire Control Workshop was held 
in Turlock. Over 800 firemen attended. Also in at- 
tendance, at the invitation of the staff of the Fire 
Training Program, were 75 firemen répresenting 15 
fire departments in Mexico. The participants were 
provided opportunities to observe and practice the 
newest techniques in extinguishing or controling ig- 
nited petroleum products. 


Groups that assisted the Fire Training Pro- 
gram in conducting this workshop were the 
Western Oil and Gas Association, Stanislaus 
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County Fire Chief’s Association, and the Sharpe 
Army Depot. 

The Fire Training Program has also assisted 
in developing a fire science curriculum for Cali- 
fornia junior colleges. 

Demands for additional educational prepara- 
tion for men wishing to enter the field of fire 
fighting and for firemen seeking advancement 
have stimulated an increasing number of junior 
colleges to offer courses in fire science. In the 
early 1960s, only four junior colleges offered 
fire science courses, compared with 46 in the 
1966 spring semester. Of the 46 junior colleges, 
25 have established fire science programs lead- 
ing to an associate degree. 

In 1963, the California Junior College Associ- 
ation, the California Fire Chiefs’ Association, 
and the state Fire Training Program jointly de- 
veloped a uniform curriculum for the associate 
degree. It consists of ten required courses and 
four recommended elective courses directly re- 
lated to fire science. 

Since 1960 alone, enrollments in all phases of 
the state Fire Training Program have increased 
approximately 40 percent as the following en- 
rollment figures indicate: 


Year Enrollment 
7,235 
1961-62 8,298 
1962-63 9,279 
1963-64 10,014 
10,121 


California’s Fire Training Program has made 
great progress in these past 35 years. But the 
state’s increasing population and the expansion 
of business and industry will place even more de- 
mands upon this valuable program to supply the 
leadership and to train the personnel for the 


field of fire fighting. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 22) 


A summary of the developments in the con- 


tinuing junior college capital outlay program in 
California follows: 


@ The California Legislature, beginning in 1961, at- 
tempted to give some capital outlay support to dis- 
tricts maintaining junior colleges. This was in the 
form of two tax relief grants of $5 million each. Then 
in 1963, $20 million was provided for junior colleges 
by the Junior College Facilities Construction Law of 
1963. These measures were temporary programs. 


e@ An important feature of the Junior College Facilities 
Construction Law of 1963 was that it mandated a 
study of junior college needs, their ability to meet 


these needs, and the role the state would play in 


assisting with the financing of junior college capital 
outlay programs. 

@ Following through on the mandate of the 1963 Legis- 
lature, the Superintendent of Public Instruction ap- 
pointed the Junior College Construction Committee. 
This committee developed certain principles regard- 
ing the ability, need, and effort of junior colleges to 
meet their obligation of educating a large percent of 
lower division students in California. From these 
principles, the committee made its recommendation 


to the Legislature for a continuing junior college capi- . 


tal outlay program. 


- @ The 1965 Legislature passed the Junior College Con- 


struction Act. This act provided for a stopgap junior 
college program of financing construction for the 
projected. growth year 1967-68, and also for a con- 
tinuing program thereafter. In addition, the act com- 
bined two approaches to the problem: the entitlement 
concept and the project submission approach. The 
district entitlement is determined by a formula utiliz- 
ing an equalization factor, the average per-unit cost 
of providing junior college facilities, and the pro- 
jected growth in weekly student contact hours. 


During recent months, the various provisions 
of the Junior College Construction Act have 
been implemented. Entitlements for the growth 
years 1967-68 and 1968-69 have been com- 
puted, and districts maintaining junior colleges 
have been informed of them. The projected 
weekly student contact hours (WSCH) for 
1967-68 were 4,073,169 and for 1968-69 were 
4,322,249. (One full-time student attends junior 
college classes an average of approximately 15.8 
hours per week.) The growth in WSCH for the 
1967-68 year was projected at 309,154; and for 
the 1968-69 year, 249,080. 

Applications for projects were submitted by 
districts to the California State Department of 
Education on October 1, 1965. The number of 
applications submitted totaled 60 for Entitle- 
ment 1 (1967-68) and 29 for Entitlement 2 
(1968-69). The Department of Education ap- 
proved Entitlement 1 applications, whose total 
construction costs exceeded $93 million. Of this 
amount, the state share will be slightly over $22 
million. Approved Entitlement 2 applications 
were forwarded to the State Department of Fi- 
nance to be included in the Governor’s 1966-67 
budget. The total construction cost for the proj- 
ects included in Entitlement 2 applications was 
approximately $41 million, approximately $10 
million of which would be the state share. 
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Programmed Learning—One Avenue 


to the High School Diploma 


By Charles O. Peterson 


Director of Adult Education 
Clovis Unified School District 


Small schools have found it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to employ traditional methods to offer 
an adult education program leading to the high 
school diploma, for generally the adults who 


wish to enroll are at dif- 


ferent points in the pro- 
gram, and only a limited 
number are ready for in- 
struction in a given sub- 
ject. The schools must 
therefore offer a wide 
range of subjects if they 


the students, and they 
must operate classes with 
enrollments that are so 
small that the operating 
expense is nearly prohib- 
itive. However, programmed instructional ma- 
terials provide small schools a means whereby 
they can offer the required courses and operate 


Charles O. Peterson 


them both satisfactorily and economically. 


Programmed instructional materials are de- 
signed to provide a major portion of the direc- 
tion needed by a student to pursue systemat- 
ically the goals sought and also the means 
whereby the student can keep himself informed 
regarding his progress. The materials present 
subject matter in a sequence conducive to 
learning, step by step, and guide the student 


through the steps so that he makes maximum 


use of his learning ability. The materials for 
each course have been developed by expert 
teachers who know the subject matter thor- 
oughly, know and understand the learning proc- 
esses, and know the teaching techniques that 
will most likely produce the best results. Their 
use frees the teacher from much of the de- 
tailed work generally encountered when tradi- 


tional instructional materials are used. The 


teacher, therefore, has greater opportunity to 
help each student with the problems he en- 
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are to meet the needs of | 


counters and to help him at the moment when 
the help will be of greatest value. And the use 
of such materials makes it possible for one 


teacher to handle at one time several small 


classes (groups), each of which is studying a 
different subject. 


For example, last year the Clovis Unified 
School District offered a course in general 
mathematics for students who needed to com- 
plete the mathematics requirement for gradua- 
tion. Only eight students registered for the 
course. This year programmed materials are 
being used to offer courses in basic mathe- 
matics, algebra, and geometry. These courses, 
which have a total enrollment of 30 students, 
are taught in one classroom during one period 


by one teacher. And the teacher has adequate 


opportunity to give the individual and group 
help needed. Students of different abilities are 
not frustrated by being forced to complete any 
given amount of work in a specified period of 
time, for they may complete the course as 
rapidly as their abilities permit, or at any other 
rate they choose. Credit is awarded on the basis 
of course completion. By using programmed 
materials, the Clovis school district is able to 
serve a greater number of students than it 
could by using traditional materials, the quality 
of instruction is better, and the students are 
making the progress they desire. 

Some of the advantages to students, teachers, 
and schools using programmed materials in 
their instructional program are outlined in the 
following statements: 


e@ A student may work at his own ability level and 
rate of learning. 


@ Several different subjects may be taught at the same 
time in one classroom; for example, U.S. history, 
geography, and civics. 

@ The teacher can instruct a large group of students 
and still have free time to give individual help as it 
is needed. All of the other students can continue 
working while the teacher helps one. 
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@ Courses may be completed at the student’s own rate, 

for credit units are granted only when a course is 
_ completed. 

@ A wide choice of subjects may be offered. 

@ Each student gains confidence as he progresses, for 
he is given the help he needs to discover and correct 
his own mistakes. 

e@ A student may enter a class at any time without 
being faced with the problem of having to make up 
work rapidly if he is to succeed. He has his own 


assignments and can work at the rate he chooses — 


and that his ability permits. 


@ Students may work with the materials as many 
hours a day as the classroom is open. 


Both the students and teachers in the Clovis 
adult education program are enthusiastic about 
the use of programmed instructional materials. 
The use of these materials has alleviated or 
eliminated many of the problems personally en- 
countered in attempting to offer a high school 
diploma program: small enrollments, different 
subject requirements of students, and wide 


variation in student abilities and interest levels. 


Programmed instructional materials do not 
eliminate the need for a good teacher, but in- 
stead, intensify the need for a highly skilled 
teacher who is enthusiastic, energetic, and 
imaginative. The best teacher available is the 
teacher who should teach the programmed 
adult class: adults will not stay in school if 
they are not motivated, challenged, and given 
direction, for they insist upon making progress. 


Course enrichment may be achieved in many 
ways. In a typical class, the instructor may take 
the U.S. history group aside for a short lecture, 
or he may discuss an important aspect of learn- 
ing with all the students in the several groups 
working in the classroom. A guest speaker may 
address one group while the students in the 
other groups continue with their regular work. 
No one is idle while others are being helped; 
all are working. Audio-visual materials may be 
used at appropriate points for one group and 
may be followed by a short discussion led by 
the instructor. Tapes, filmstrips, records, and 
the like may be kept on file to be checked out 
by the students for individual use if equipment 
and space are available. 


The use of programmed instructional ma- 
terials is limited only by the eagerness, ambi- 
tion, and imagination of the teacher and stu- 
dents. 


MILESTONES OF PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 20) 
program development and the extension of the 
signal area was most significant; it resulted in 
the fourth milestone—official sanction of state- 


_ wide support of instructional television, achieved 
in its initial stage by the passage of Senate Bill 


635 in 1965. 


Instructional Television— 1966 


What is the pattern instructional television 
has assumed after ten years of experimentation 
and use in our schools and increasing support 
from public funds? By far the greatest use of 
instructional television is at the elementary 
school level. At this level subject matter areas 
and class scheduling are relatively simple. A tele- 
vision station’s broadcast day does not allow the 
more complicated scheduling needed in second- 
ary schools, and as a consequence, the programs 
broadcast to secondary schools are very few 
indeed. Consequently, high schools and junior 
colleges are extremely interested in closed-cir- 
cuit television, which permits flexible scheduling. 
About 60 closed-circuit instructional television 
systems are operating on high school and junior 
college campuses at the present time. Several 
elementary school districts have connected their 
schools with coaxial cable or 2500 megacycle 
fixed service. The cities of Anaheim and Santa 
Ana are now instructing 20,000 elementary 
pupils from central studios by means of cable 
connections. At San Mateo Junior College, mo- 
tion picture films are distributed to more than 
120 classrooms over a closed-circuit system. In 
Fremont Union High School District, five 
schools are fully equipped with closed-circuit 


_ systems, which include film chains, cameras, 


movable consoles, and video tape recorders. 


This is the present pattern of instructional 
television supported by funds appropriated in 
Senate Bill 635. The bill does not allow reim- 
bursement for capital outlay costs, nor does it 
go beyond matching district expenditures. Small 
schools in the outlying areas, which probably 
need instructional television more than the 
schools in well-populated regions, frequently 
cannot pick up instructional televisional signals. 
Yet, Senate Bill 635 may be a harbinger of some 
form of equalization aid for these hard-pressed 


districts. 
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Evaluation of Mexican-American Pupils 
for EMR Classes 


By Uvaldo Hill Palomares and Laverne C. Johnson 


The number of Mexican-American pupils in 
special classes for the educable mentally re- 
tarded (EMR) is of special concern to school 
districts with a sizable Mexican-American pop- 


Laverne C. Johnson 
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ulation. In some school districts in southern 
California, Mexican-American pupils form 85 
percent of the enrollment in these special classes. 
Consequently, educators are beginning to give 
increased attention to the manner in which Mex- 
ican-American pupils are referred to EMR 
classes. | 

Many school districts now require that all 
pupils recommended for EMR classes be 
screened by both the teacher and the principal 
before they are referred to the psychometrist or 
psychologist for an examination. The psycholo- 
gist’s examination, however, is the crucial part 
of the evaluation process. The adequacy of the 
test he uses to examine Mexican-American pu- 
pils and his training and experience are highly 
pertinent to his recommendation. 

The purpose of the study reported on in this 
article was to examine the findings of two types 
of intelligence tests administered by two exam- 
iners (the authors) of differing experience and 
background for a sample of Mexican-American 
pupils referred by the teacher and screened by 


NOTE: Mr. Palomares is a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Dr. Johnson is with the 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 


Diego, and he is a Lecturer in Psychology at San Diego © 


State College. 
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the principal for EMR evaluation. The purpose 
was also to evaluate scores on the Wide Range 
Achievement Test (Jastec) with respect to the 
influence of age and IQ on achievement level. 


The testing was done as part of the screening 
program for pupils referred for EMR evaluation 
by the schools in Imperial County. Only pupils 
of Mexican parentage, born either in Mexico or 
in the United States, were used for this study. 
The sample consisted of 50 pupils, 30 males and 
20 females, ranging in age from seven to four- 
teen; mean age was 11.2. Their grade placement 
ranged from 1.0 to 7.0, with a mean grade place- 
ment of 4.2. They were given the Wechsler In- 
telligence Scale for Children (WISC), Gooden- 
ough-Harris (Draw-a-Man) Intelligence Test 
(G-H), and the Wide Range Achievement Test 
(Jastec). 

The two examiners involved in this study are 
both experienced in psychological testing. One 
(Dr. Johnson) does not speak Spanish and’ has 
had only limited experience in testing Mexican- 
American pupils. The other psychologist (Mr. 
Palomares) speaks Spanish fluently and is him- 
self Mexican-American, with a background simi- 
lar to that of the children tested. 


The mean IQ scores and standard deviations 
for the 50 pupils as determined by the WISC 
and G-H tests are presented in Table 1. The 
Draw-a-Man and Draw-a-Woman parts of the 
G-H Test yield almost identical results. Since 
correlation between the scores of the two parts 
of the test was .96, the scores were averaged to 
yield one G-H score, as recommended by the 
authors of the test. 

The data in Table 1 clearly indicate differ- 
ing findings. As has been reported by others, the 
WISC verbal IQ is lower than all other scores. 


- School records indicated that 14 of the tested 


pupils had been given the Lorge-Thorndike In- 
telligence Tests, and 11 had been given the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM). The 
average verbal and nonverbal scores on the 
Lorge-Thorndike were 70 and 75, respectively. 
The average CTMM IQ was 70. Not unexpect- 
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Table 1 


‘Comparison of Test Findings for 50 
Mexican-American Pupils 


Goodenough- 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children | Harris Test 
Verbal Performance Full 
Findings scale scale scale | Average 
Mean IQ. --- 71 87 77 95 
Standard 
deviation _ - 13 12 10 13 


edly, these scores are similar to the WISC ver- 
bal IQ. 

Of interest is the average IQ of 95 obtained 
on the G-H. This finding is consistent with data 
from two other samples of Mexican-American 
pupils studied by the authors. The mean G-H IQ 
scored by an unselected sample of 115 Mexican- 
American pupils was 99; standard deviation, 16. 
Data from 37 Mexican-American pupils in a 
special English class yielded a mean G-H IQ of 
93; standard deviation, 11. The Leiter Interna- 
tional Performance Scale IQ obtained on the 
same group in the special English class was 94. 
The consistency of these data and the similarity 
of the Leiter scores to the G-H scores certainly 
suggest these tests deserve to be included in any 
test battery selected to examine Mexican-Amer- 
ican children. 

To highlight the difference in referrals that 
would have to be made if test scores alone were 
used, a comparison was made for each WISC IQ 
and the G-H. Table 2 gives the number of pupils 
with IQ scores of 79 or below for each test. The 
data again indicate marked differences among 
the various measures, with the verbal IQ test 
contributing the highest number of potential 
EMR referrals. The G-H test produced the 
smallest number of potential referrals. Only 


Table 2 
Of 50 Mexican-American Pupils, the Number 
with IQs of 79 or Less Who Would Be 
Eligible for Referral to EMR Classes 


Goodenough- 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children Harris Test 
Performance 
Verbal scale scale Full scale Average 
38 12 28 6 


two of the 50 pupils had scores below 79 on all 


tests, and ten had scores below 85 on all tests. 

As expected, the mean grade levels indicated 
by the Jastec test for these pupils were below 
their present grade placement. The average 
grade for this sample was 4.2, but the average 
Jastec level was 2.4 for reading, 2.0 for spelling, 
and 3.1 for arithmetic. All but four of the pupils 
obtained their highest achievement score in 
arithmetic; this may reflect the relatively ‘“cul- 
ture-fair” nature of arithmetic for this age 
group. 

To investigate further the possible contribut- 
ing factors to these achievement scores, the ex- 
aminers computed an achievement discrepancy 
score for each pupil. This score equaled the dif- 
ference between his present grade and his Jastec 
scores in reading, spelling, and arithmetic. For 
example, a pupil in the fourth grade with Jastec 
scores of 1.9 for reading, 2.0 for spelling, and 3.0 
for arithmetic would have discrepancy scores 
of 2.1, 2.0, and 1.0, respectively. The higher the 
discrepancy score, the further behind was the 
pupil. Although most scores indicated retarda- 
tion, four pupils had achievement scores above 
grade level in reading, three were above grade 
level in spelling, and nine were above grade level 
in arithmetic. Seven were at or above grade level 
in all three achievement scores; yet, they had 
been referred for EMR class evaluation. 


The discrepancy achievement scores were not 


_ found to be related to any of the IQ scores. The 


lack of relation indicates that, for this sample, 
IQ is not the most relevant determiner of 


whether a pupil is achieving up to grade level. 


Age, however, was found to be significantly 
related to the discrepancy score. The older. pu- 
pils had higher discrepancy scores. This cor- 
relation was highest for reading and spelling and 
lowest for arithmetic. The lower correlation for 
arithmetic again probably reflects the relatively 
culture-fair nature of this skill and also prob- 
ably reflects the relatively little reading that is 
required in arithmetic in this age range. The low 
Jastec scores for reading and spelling indicate 
the difficulty the Mexican-American pupils face 
with these skills. The older they grow, the more 
the problem increases and the further they fall 
behind. 

A comparison of referrals by the two exam- 
iners was made from a sample of 68 pupils 
screened for EMR placement—33 by the psy-' 
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chologist who does not speak Spanish and 35 by 
the Spanish-speaking psychologist. Both psy- 
chologists used the same basic test, the WISC, 
and in most instances, one or more supplemental 
tests, but these were not required. Both exam- 
iners gave all test instructions in English. Each 
made written reports, which included his recom- 
mendation regarding placement or nonplace- 
ment in an EMR class. As in the original refer- 
ral of pupils, the selection of these 68 pupils was 
made in a random manner. 


The non-Spanish-speaking psychologist found 
24 of his 33 pupils (73 percent) eligible for 
EMR placement and recommended they be 
placed. In contrast, the Spanish-speaking psy- 
chologist recommended that only nine of his 35 
pupils (26 percent) be placed in EMR classes. 
Clearly, examiners as well as tests differ, even 
though the pupils tested are similar and the 
tests used are the same. 


The findings of this study again highlight the 
problems involved in obtaining adequate meas- 
ures of intellectual level and potential for 
achievement of Mexican-American children. 
The dangers inherent in the use of highly verbal 
measures of intelligence standardized on Eng- 
lish-speaking children have often been noted. 
Studies almost unanimously show that Mexican- 
American children do poorly on verbal tests. 
Yet, as in this study, the WISC or Stanford- 
Binet are generally used and only occasionally 
supplemented by another test. Recommenda- 
tions for development or use of nonverbal tests 
have generally been made by the studies show- 
ing poor verbal performance, but no instruments 


have been forthcoming and no presently avail- - 


able test has been generally accepted. The re- 
sults of this study suggest that the Leiter Inter- 
national Performance Scale and the Gooden- 
ough-Harris Intelligence Test should receive 
more use by those evaluating Mexican-American 
pupils. | 

The importance of the psychologist as a vari- 


able in the evaluation process has received - 


less attention than the tests. The results of this 
study indicate that the examiner is a most im- 
portant variable. Whether the examiner does or 
does not speak Spanish is probably not the cru- 
cial variable, though Spanish may aid in his 
establishing rapport with the pupils. Results of 
tests given in Spanish generally have not been 
significantly higher than those given in English 
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to this population. An examiner’s years of ex- 
perience and his understanding of the school 
problems and cultural handicaps presented by 
those pupils are more important than his fluency 
with the language. 

The results of the Jastec achievement scores 
were not surprising except that some pupils 
achieved at or beyond grade level but yet had 
been referred for EMR class. The fact that low 
achievement was correlated not with IQ but with 
age supports the view of many educators that 


low intelligence per se is not the primary reason 


that Mexican-American pupils fall behind, espe- 
cially in reading and spelling. That they can 
achieve is indicated by their arithmetic scores. 

It is likely that many Mexican-American pu- 
pils being placed in EMR classes as mentally 
retarded are incorrectly labeled. The potential 
average to above-average intellectual level of 
many of these pupils should be known to the 
teacher, who may be able to give them a special 
program to overcome low achievement, espe- 
cially in reading skills. 

Above all, the results of this study highlight 
the need for continued research in this very 


‘complex area of evaluating and teaching a sig- 


nificant number of pupils. 


CLEARINGHOUSE-DEPOSITORY 
(Continued from page 12) 

urgent need, the clearinghouse-depository has 

made application for funds to enable schools to 

purchase these materials through the Elemen- 

tary and Secondary Education Act, Title II, 

Project for Textbooks for the Visually Handi- 

capped. Other expressions by the schools iden- 

tify these additional needs: | 

e@ A center to produce limited numbers of newly adopted 
_, textbooks and instructional materials 

e A library of single-copy master textbooks in all media 

to be reserved for duplication purposes only 


@ Standards to assure quality materials in all media— 
standards for format, accuracy, legibility, and excel- 
lence in recording techniques 


e@ Expansion of the clearinghouse-depository’s housing 
facilities, production equipment, and staff to imple- 
ment the total operation 


The services of the Clearinghouse-Depository 
for the Visually Handicapped are devoted to 
realizing the dream of equalizing educational 
opportunities for all the Nancys, making avail- 
able the tools and knowledge they need so vitally 
to become effective and productive citizens. 


| 
| 
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CITIZENS COMMITTEE — Frederick E. 
Balderston, chairman of the Center for Re- 
search in Management Science, University of 
California, Berkeley, has been named to head 
the State Committee on 
Public Education. This 
citizens’ group has been 
created by the State 
Board of Education to 
study the current condi- 
tions and future develop- 
ment of California’s pub- 
lic school program. 

A total of $400,000 in 
federal funds for the 
study is available to the 

Frederick E. Balderston committee through the 
Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act. 

The major task of the committee will be to 
initiate master planning for the improvement 
of the state’s public schools. 

In addition to Dr. Balderston, the members 
of the committee who were nominated by the 
Board and invited by Governor Edmund G. 
Brown to serve are: S. Clark Beise, Chairman 
of Executive Committee, Bank of America, San 
Francisco; David Blackwell, Professor of Sta- 
tistics, University of California, Berkeley; Fred 
Castro, Personnel Superintendent, Capwell’s, 
Oakland; | 

Mrs. Jackson Chance, Executive Director, 
Rosenberg Foundation, San Francisco; The 
Most Rev. Hugh Donohoe, Bishop of the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Stockton; Mrs. 
Henry Dreyfuss, businesswoman and civic 
leader, Pasadena; Wesley I. Dumn, invest- 
ments, Pasadena; Rabbi Alvin I. Fine, Pro- 
fessor of Humanities, San Francisco State Col- 
lege; John Green, composer-conductor, Beverly 
Hills; Ellis A. Jarvis, retired superintendent, 
Los Angeles Public Schools; 


George W. Johns, tscy’ San Francisco 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO; Mrs. Audrey ,Kas- 


low, Supervisory Deputy Probation Officer, Los 
Angeles County Probation Department; Clark 
Kerr, President, University of California, 
Berkeley; Mrs. Daniel E. Koshland, civic 
leader, Burlingame; Louis Lancaster, Chair- 
man of Executive Committee, Santa Barbara 
National Bank; Malcolm A. Love, President, 
San Diego State College; 

Don M. Muchmore, Vice-President, Califor- 
nia Federal Savings and Loan Association, Los 
Angeles; William H. Orrick, Jr., Attorney at 
Law and former Assistant U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral, San Francisco; Rollin M. Russell, Vice- 
President, SoniCo, Inc., Los Angeles; Irving 


BOARD OF EDUCATION MEETINGS 


June 9-10, Room 1194, State Building Annex, 455 
Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 

July 14-15, Room 1194, State Building Annex, 455 
Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 


Stone, author, Beverly Hills; Robert & 
Winslow, Judge of the Mendocino County Su- 
perior Court, Ukiah; Robert J. Wert, Vice-. 


Provost and Dean of Undergraduate Educa- 


tion, Stanford University; and Geraldine 
Woods, civic leader, Los Angeles. 


TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND — 
Richard M. Clowes, Superintendent of the Bur- 
bank Unified School District and former 
Associate State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, will head an 
eight-member committee 
to study California’s cur- 
rent and future need for 
teachers. The study will 
be financed with funds 
authorized by the USS. 
Office of Education. 
Other members of the 
committee are Mrs. Tal- 
cott Bates, member, State 
Board of Education; 
William B. Brown, As- 
sociate Superintendent, 
Los Angeles Unified School District; Kenneth 
R. Doane, Chairman of the Education Divi- 
sion, California State College at Fullerton; 
Mary Ellen Dolcini, Principal, West Davis 


Richard M. Clowes 
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Elementary School; Louis H. Heilbron, Trus- 
tee, California State Colleges; Joel H. Hilde- 
brand, Professor of Chemistry Emeritus, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; and Miles A. 
Myers, Teacher, Oakland High School. 


Among the questions the study is expected to 


answer are where, what type, and how many 
teachers are needed; how many qualified per- 
sons are not now teaching; how many students 
in the various high schools and colleges are in- 
terested in teaching; how much various. school 
districts pay teachers and what effect salary 
has on the supply of teachers; how teacher 
training institutions are observing the higher 
academic standards called for by the 1961 
Legislature; and what improvements are needed 
in recruitment practices. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT—\tThe Board has 
established an Advanced Placement Committee 


to promote advanced placement programs in | 


California high schools. Under programs of this 
type, talented students may take college-level 
courses in their own high schools and get credit 
for them upon entering college. 

According to Board President Thomas W. 


Braden, only one out of five California high 


schools is participating in this program, and it 
will be the committee’s task to do what it can 
to increase this participation. 

Funds for the work of the ten-member com- 
mittee have been granted to the Board by the 
U.S. Office of Education through the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
The new appointees are: 


Reed L. Buffington, President, Chabot College; Rob- 
ert D. Clark, President, San Jose State College; Mrs. 
Alice Coleman, Teacher, Mission Bay High School, San 
Diego; J. Price Gittinger, Associate Director, Office of 
Relations with Schools, University of California, Davis; 
Mrs. Portia Goode, member of the Governing Board, 
Grossmont Union High ‘School District; Henry M. 
Gunn, Acting Chief of the Bureaus of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, State Department of Education; 
David S. Lavender, Teacher, Thacher School, Ojai; 
Jasper A. Perino, Principal, Lowell High School, San 
Francisco; Kenneth L. Peters, Superintendent, Beverly 
Hills Unified School District; and Rixford Snyder, 
Dean of Admissions, Stanford University. Joseph F. 
Palaia, formerly a teacher at Ramona Senior High 
School in Riverside, will serve as executive secretary 
of the committee. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES FRAMEWORK-—Six 
new people have been named to serve on the 
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committee that is making a study of the social 


sciences framework for California’s public 
schools. The new Board appointees are: Eu- 
gene Asher, Professor of European History, 
Long Beach State College; Clinton Boutwell, 
Teacher, Culver City Junior High School; Fred 
Gearing, Associate Professor of Anthropology, 
University of California, Riverside; Ear] Mink- 
witz, Teacher, George Washington High School, 
San Francisco; Charles Sellers, Professor of 
History, University of California, Berkeley; 
and John Wallace, Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology, Stanford University. 


Four of the new appointees will fill vacancies 
created by the resignations of Gordon Craig, 
Charles O. Moody, Armin Rappaport, and Mrs. 
Ruth Tisdale. (See the June, 1965, issue of 
California Education for the names of the other 
members. ) 


APPOINTMENT TO THE BOARD—Miguel 
Montes, a 32-year-old San Fernando dentist, 
has filled the vacancy created by the retirement 
of Raymond J. Daba. Dr. Montes, the first 
Mexican - American to 
serve on the State Board 
of Education, is recog- 
nized as a community 
leader who has given un- 
stintingly of his time in 
helping the Mexican- 
American and other mi- 
nority children in the 
San Fernando Valley. 

As president of San 
Fernando’s Latin Amer- 
ican Civic Association 
(LACA), Dr. Montes 
developed a comprehensive preschool program 
in 1963 that won national recognition. He di- 
rected the LACA program last summer and will 
do so again this year. 

The new Board appointee is also a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Foundation 


Miguel Montes 


for Mexican-American Studies, which he 


founded. Other youth programs with which he 
is associated include the Valley’s Youth Con- 
servation Project, which he also founded; and 
the Joint Venture Project, a community action 
program that he helped to found. 

Among the awards that Dr. Montes has re- 
ceived are “Man of the Year” from the Encino 
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Junior Chamber of Commerce and “Citizen of 
the Year’ from the Associated Teachers of Los 
Angeles. 

¢ Dr. Montes attended Loyola University and 
the University of Southern California, graduat- 
ing from the latter as a Doctor of Dental Sur- 


gery in 1958. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION— 
The Board approved the recommendations of 
the respective county committees on school dis- 
trict organization for the formation of the fol- 
lowing unified school districts; however, neither 
of these redistricting plans becomes effective 
until approved by the voters of the respective 
school districts: 

Stanislaus County—one district comprising the ter- 
ritory of Modesto Union High School District 


Tulare County—one district comprising the territory 
of Alpaugh Unified and Tulare Union high school dis- 
tricts 


The Board also approved the recommenda- 
tion of the State Department of Education to 
form a unified school district comprising the 
territory of the Carlsbad Union and Oceanside 
Union school districts of San Diego County as 
part of the master plan of school district or- 
Zanization for that county. 

The Board approved the following unified 
districts as part of the master plan of school 
district organization for each county: 

Riverside County—Beaumont, Corona, Palm Springs, 
Palo Verde, and San Jacinto unified school districts 

Santa Barbara County—Carpinteria and Lompoc uni- 
fied school districts 

San Bernardino County—Bear Valley, Chino, Fon- 


- tana, Morango, Rim of the World, and Trona unified 


school districts 


The Board rejected the recommendation of 
the Marin County Committee on School Dis- 
trict Organization for the formation of two uni- 
fied school districts from the territory of 
Tamalpais Union High School District and 
Tomales Joint Union High School District. 


FEDERAL AI D—After exploring some of the 
consequences proposed cutbacks in federal 
funds would have on California school children, 
the Board has asked the Congress of the United 
States to consider favorably the following: 


@ An increase of at least $23.5 million in the 1966-67 
appropriation for the National School Lunch Pro- 


A69397—300 4-66 17,900 


ca te 


gram and $10 million under section 11 of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act (The U.S. Bureau of the 
Budget has recommended a $23.7 million reduction 
for 1966-67.) 

@ An increase in the Special Milk Program approria- 
tion for 1966-67, as proposed by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Budget from $21 million to $110 million (The 
appropriation for the past several years has been 
$100 million.) 

e An addition to the current budget and restoration to 
the 1966-67 budget of funds for complete alloca- 
tions under Public Laws 874 and 815 (It is through 
these laws that the federal government has com- 
pensated school districts that have suffered losses in 
assessed valuation or have had increases in enroll- 
ments as a result of federal activities. ) 


ARTS AND HUMANITIES — The State 
Board has directed the Department of Edugg- 
tion to develop ‘“‘a program of action to provide 
leadership in arts and humanities education 
program development.” The Board took this 
action on the recommendation of its Committee 
on Educational Programs, which is headed by 
Mrs. Seymour Mathiesen. 

The Board also resolved to support a re- 
emphasis on arts and humanities education and 
asked school districts to help reverse ‘“‘the cur- 
rent trend to deemphasize arts and humanities.”’ 


INSTRUCTIONAL TV—Upon the recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the Board has adopted regulations 
outlining the procedures school districts are to 
follow in securing approval of and allowances 
for providing television programs for instruc- 
tional purposes (see the newly adopted sections 
8484.6 of the California Administrative Code, 
Title 5, and the Curriculum Development sec- 
tion in this issue and in the November, 1964, 
issue of California Education). 


MEALS FOR NEEDY—After learning that 
very few California school districts have writ- 
ten board policies regarding the furnishing of 
free or reduced-price meals for needy pupils, 
the Board has usged local governing boards to 
develop such policies. To assist governing 
boards in this task, the Board has made avail- 
able guidelines developed by the Department of 
Education in cooperation with the Department 
of Social Welfare and the California Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of Child Welfare and At- 
tendance. 
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Calendar of Educational Meetings—May-August, 1966 


May 

7—California Association of School Librarians, South- 
ern Section Meeting; Town and Country Hotel, San 
Diego 

10—California Education Study Council, Quarterly 
Meeting; Los Angeles 

10-14—1966 National Annual Convention of American 
Association of Mental Deficiency; Sherman House, 
Chicago 

12-13—-State Board of Education; Room 1138, Junipero 
Serra Building, 107 South Broadway, Los Angeles 


19-21—American Association of University Women, 
State Convention; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles 


21—Statewide Social Sciences Study Committee, Sub- 
committee on Objectives; Board Room, Los Angeles 
International Airport 


22-25—California Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Inc., 70th National Convention; Baltimore 


24—-Statewide Social Sciences Study Committee, Panel 
Meeting on Economics; International Hotel, Los 
Angeles 

27-28—California Association of Secondary School Ad- 
ministrators, Representative Council and Executive 
Board; Los Angeles 

June 

i—Peninsula Braille Transcribers Guild, Biannual 
Meeting; 340 North Ellsworth, San Mateo 

9-10—State Board of Education; Room 1194, State 
Building Annex, 455 Golden Gate Avenue, San 
Francisco 

15—Statewide Social Sciences Study Committee, Panel 
Meeting on Geography; Ramada Inn, Riverside 

20—Statewide Social Sciences Study Committee; 
Meeting of SSSSC and Panels; International Hotel, 
Los Angeles 


21-22—Accrediting Commission for Secondary Schools, 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges; CTA 
Building, 1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame 

23-25—California Association of Independent Schools, 
Annual Meeting; Santa Monica’ 

26—Conference of American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind; Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah 


27—July 1—American Home Economics Association, An- 
nual Convention; Hilton Hotel, San Francisco ‘ 


27-July 1—California Agricultural Teacher’s Associa- — 
tion, Summer Conference; California State Poly- 
technic College, San Luis Obispo 


5—9—Secondary School Planning Institute, Sponsored 
by School Planning Laboratory and Educational Fa- 
cilities Laboratories; Stanford University, Stanford 


11-15—-Future Homemakers of America, National 
Meeting; St. Louis, Missouri 

14-15—State Board of Education; Room 1194, State 
Building Annex, 455 Golden Gate Avenue, San 
Francisco 

14—23—Workshop in adult education sponsored by the 
Bureau of Adult Education, State Department of 
Education, in cooperation with the University of 
California Extension, Santa Barbara, and the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers and the 
California Association of Adult Education Adminis- 
trators; campus of University of California, Santa 
Barbara 

29-30—Statewide Social Sciences Study Committee, 
Meeting of Panel Chairmen; Hilton Inn, San Fran- 
cisco 


August 
2-6—California School Employees’ Association, 40th © 
Annual Conference; San Francisco | 


22-26—Statewide Social Sciences Study Committee, 
Meeting; University of California, Santa Barbara 
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